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companions that they might 

climb down into the crater or 
not as they pleased, they felt 
bound to follow him; his words 
were a challenge, and none of the 
three could take a dare! 

Agnes peered into the crater 
timidly. The afternoon sun lighted 
every corner of the great pit, and 
there was nothing sinister or 
alarming about the place. Appar- 
ently the volcano was quite dead, 
but from what Agnes had heard of 
volcanoes she felt that they were 
not safe to meddle with at any 
time. She did not want to spout 

suddenly upward like a rubber ball 
on a fountain. “Cesare, are you 
sure it’s dead ?” she demanded. 

“Of course,” Cesare replied as 
positively as if he had killed it 
himself. “It’s prehistoric. There is 
no record of its ever having 
erupted. It’s nothing except a frag- 
ment of an old crater. Though I’ve 
never been inside, I’m sure there’s 
no heat down there. Nick may 
break his neck, but that’s all!” 

To Nick, who was already be- 
ginning to descend the sharp slope, 
it was a great comfort to know 
that he was in danger of nothing 
worse than breaking his neck. He 
immediately became less cautious, 
missed his step and slid the rest of 
the way on his back. The earth 
inside the crater was only gravel 
and ashes and made an excellent 
slide. Rising and dusting himself 
off, he told the others to follow in 
his footsteps. 

“His footsteps! Listen to him!” 
exclaimed Agnes. “You try it next, 
Cesare, and then Nineta and I will 
come. Won’t we, Nineta?” 

Nineta nodded heroically. Where 
Agnes went she would go also. The 
American girl should not find a 
Sicilian lacking in courage. 

When Cesare had made the de- 
scent in much the same manner as 
Nick had made it the girls fol- 
lowed him. Their brothers caught 
them at the bottom and helped them 
to their feet, and then in the blazing 
sun they all wandered round the great 
hollow and tried to make themselves 
believe that they were doing some- 
thing daring and dangerous. 

“Here’s a sort of cave,” said Nick, 
peering under a ledge of rock. “I sup- 
pose this is a funnel that leads down 
into the bowels of the earth. If there 
is any treasure buried in the place, it’s 
somewhere in those subterranean re- 
gions out of which smoke and lava 
once poured. Let’s you and I go down 
into it a little way, Cesare. It reminds 
me of Jules Verne’s Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth. Come on!” 


Sicom Nick had told his three 
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** Don’t try to go under the ledge, Nick ; you would faint and then die’’ 


THE TREASURE OF 
THRASYMENES 


Chapter Five, in which 
the pit holds its captives 


KS 


“Wait just a minute,” said Cesare. “Have 
you a match with you?” 

Supposing that Cesare meant to light the 
way, Nick reached into his pocket and pulled 
out a small handful of matches, a conven- 
ience that he thought he ought not to be 
without now that his family had moved into 
a house that had only lamps and candles. 

Cesare struck one of the matches and held 
it inside the cavern; it promptly flickered 
and went out. He tried another and another, 
but no match would burn beneath the ledge. 

“There must be a draft in there,” said 
Nick. 

“Volcanic gas,” Cesare replied. “Poisonous 
gases rise in all parts of Sicily. Sometimes 
they come from springs and lakes, sometimes 
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from fissures and cones among the moun- 
tains. There is a naphtha lake near Palagonia 
that gives off so much carbonic gas that it 
kills the birds that fly over it. The ancients 
thought that it was sacred and erected a 
temple on the banks where fugitive slaves 
received asylum against their masters. You 
have to be careful. Don’t try to go under the 
ledge, Nick; you would faint and then die. 
Is any treasure worth more than your life?” 

“Not to me-certainly! I wish I had some 
sort of gas mask. I’m positive now that the 
treasure is hidden in the depths of this old 
volcano. The gas has protected it through the 
centuries; nobody wanted to risk his life by 
following the funnel. But in this day there 
ought to be no trouble in overcoming a little 
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thing like carbonic gas. With a 
tank of oxygen and some kind of 
diver’s mask a fellow should be 
able to climb far down the chim- 
ney. I'll talk to father about it as 
soon as we get home.” 

In his mind’s eye Nick was al 
ready seeing great piles of gold, 
gleaming red rubies and dazzlinz 
white diamonds waiting for him at 
the heart of the volcano. And he 
reasoned that, since the volcano 
was on his father’s land, the treas 
ure ought to belong to the family. 
He became much excited over the 
idea. ° 

“How,” asked Nineta thought- 
fully, “did King Thrasymenes ever 
bury the treasure in any such 
place? Did he have a gas mask and 
tanks of oxygen?” 

Nick looked rather crestfallen. 
“Oh, maybe there wasn’t any gas 
in those days!” he said lamely. 

“Maybe,” said Agnes, “he turned 
on the gas when he went out and 
left it escaping. I wonder if there's 
a metre? At the price people pay 
for gas in the United States his 
bill for two thousand five hundred 
years would eat up all his treas- 
ure!” 

“Don’t try to be funny,” Nick 
said impatiently. “Probably he 
drove his slaves down there with 
the treasure and intended that 
they should die on the way. Can 
you imagine that anyone witl 
Thrasymenes’ reputation would 
allow the slaves who buried his 
treasure to live? Of course that’s 
the way of it! He drove them in, 
and they went as far as they could 
with their burdens and then died 
beside them.,When we explore the 
passage we'll probably find thei 
skeletons and vases of jewels scat- 
tered all along it!” 

“Ugh!” said Agnes. “Don’t. I 
feel a little sick anyhow without 
your saying things like that. Let’s 
climb out of here. The sun is 
making my head ache.” 

Nineta also admitted that her 
head ached, and a few minutes later 
she added that she felt sleepy. 

When Cesare and Nick finally said 
that they also were a little dizzy all 
four of them realized with horror that 
the air in the crater contained gas 
from the cavern and that, if they were 
to save their lives, they had to get out 
of the pit as quickly as_ possible. 
Promising one another faithfully to 
keep silent aboyt their great discov- 
ery,—though just what they had dis- 
covered is doubtful,—the four of 
them started to climb out of the pit. 
But they could not do it. Again and 
again Nick tried in vain to crawl up 
the slope down which he had slid; at 
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every step the ashes gave way under his feet. 
The young people were in the same predica- 
ment as a mouse in a porcelain bathtub; but 
instead of hot water gas was pouring in upon 
them. No one of them could climb the ashy 
walls at any point, and probably many hours 
would pass before anyone from home would 
seek them; the countess would not expect 
them until sundown. By that time the gas 
would have done its deadly work. 

Having climbed to the ledge above the 
funnel, Nick reached as far up as he could, 
but found nothing that he could grasp. Above 
the rock his hand encountered only loose 
gravel and ashes. He told Cesare to climb on 
his shoulders and see if he could reach solid 
ground; but Cesare’s clutching hands found 
no hold. His fingers, like Nick’s, met only 
soft ashes and loose gravel. 

“If we shout, is anyone likely to hear us?” 
asked Agnes. 

“Not if we split our throats,” Cesare re- 
plied gloomily. 

The vicinity of the volcano was deserted. 
There were no houses, and, if there were 
men in the fields, no call from the crater 
could reach their ears. Perhaps there were 
spirits of the old Greeks wandering amid 
gray asphodel in the ancient city, but, if 
there were, no doubt they marveled thai 
anyone should worry over losing so small a 
thing as his life, something they had been 
without for a long while. What could a few 
years more or less matter when you com- 
pared them with the ages during which the 
marble temple on the hilltop had looked 
down on the flowers that bloomed and died 
amid the ruins of old palaces? But none of 
the boys and girls was enough of a philos- 
opher to get comfort from such thoughts. 

“T wonder what mother is doing this min- 
ute?” remarked Agnes with trembling lips. 
“Sitting and talking in the cool garden with 
purple flowers over her head and breathing 
the fresh sea breeze, I suppose. Think how 
she and father will feel when they find us 
suffocated! It seems strange that they haven’t 
any presentiment of the danger we are in.” 

Unfortunately, their parents had no pre- 
sentiment. At that moment they were wel- 
coming their guests to the flower-hung arbor 
in the garden; and all that long, sunny aft- 


ernoon they sat there just as Agnes had. 


pictured them, laughing and talking, and 
with tinkling glasses and plates of cakes on 
little tables beside them. They had scarcely 
a thought for their boy and girl, though the 
countess did ask Colonel Duodo whether 
he thought that her children were in danger 
from brigands in the ruined city where they 
were having their picnic. The colonel only 
laughed at the idea and assured his hostess 
that her boy and girl were perfectly safe. 

Occasionally a cooling breeze wafted its 
way into the old crater and cleared the air 
of the gas, a circumstance that probably 
saved. the lives of the captives. For the most 
part they kept themselves awake by trying 
to climb out. Like the mouse in the bathtub 
they were undaunted by repeated failures. 

The afternoon began slowly to wane. The 
heat grew less; the breezes became more 
frequent; and with the freshening of the air 
the young people felt their heads grow 
clearer, and they became more hopeful. 

“Doesn’t anyone pass along here in the 
evening ?” Nick asked Cesare. “If we should 
shout steadily, don’t you suppose that some 
laborer who was returning to the village 
would hear us?” 

Cesare was thoughtful for several mo- 
ments. Then he grinned ruefully. “Yes,” he 
said, “one man is sure to come this way,— 
old Giuseppe,—but he’s stone-deaf !” 

Nineta burst into tears. “The jettatura!” she 
cried. “The evil eye! The evil eye is upon us!” 

Indeed it did seem as if some malignant 
fate were playing with them. Otherwise, 
would the one person who was likely to come 
their way be deaf? 

Round the neck of every Sicilian baby is 
hung a little coral horn that is supposed to 
keep away the jettatura. Now Nineta pulled 
her own from under her dress as if to show 
the evil being, wherever he was hiding, that 
she had it on and that he really had no right 
to harm her. Cesare wore one also, but neither 
Nick nor Agnes was thus decorated, and 
perhaps that is why they were all in such a 
predicament. At least, Cesare and Nineta 
were beginning to think so. Nineta, who had 
other luck charms and amulets on her person, 
offered Agnes a cockleshell, which she said 
would keep the person who wore it safe. She 
had also a tiny bag of salt that was supposed 
to give wisdom. 

“T wish you’d use the wisdom your salt 
gives you,” said Nick, “and think of a way 
to get out of here. Listen. I hear wheels!” 
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“Yes, that’s old Giuseppe’s cart,” Cesare 
replied, sighing. “He will pass right by and 
not stop.” 

But, though Nick had never had a bag of 
salt hung round his neck, he had enough 
common sense not to let the opportunity 
pass by. Catching up a handful of gravel, he 
flung it as far as he could over the edge of the 
crater. “Everybody throw!” he commanded. 
“Throw as high and as far as you can! Keep 
throwing! Even if we don’t hit him, we may 
attract his attention.” 

“He'll think the Devil is down here pawing 
up the earth,” said Cesare. “He'll run away 
instead of looking in.” 

As a matter of fact old Giuseppe did think 
that the Devil was throwing stones at him 
from the depths of the crater, and his first 
impulse was to whip up his little donkey and 
flee from the unholy spot. Then he became 
suddenly curious to see the famous and 
infamous gentleman with his own eyes, and, 
stopping his cart, he crawled cautiously 
toward the pit. On hands and knees he 
worked his way slowly across the ground 


and carefully poked his head over the edge 
of the crater. The sight he beheld was more 
astonishing even than the one he had ex- 
pected to see. Recognizing Dr. Gennett’s son 
and daughter, he sprang to his feet so sud- 
denly that his unexpected appearance startled 
the boys and girls. “What are you doing 
down there?” he asked sharply. “Don’t you 
know there’s gas in there ?” 

They nodded their heads emphatically. No 
one knew it better than they. 

“Can’t you get out?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Eh, then, I'll have to help you. Wait a 
bit.” 

Giuseppe disappeared, and the captives 
heard him scolding his donkey; then they 
heard the rattle of the cart as it sped away. 
Would he be long? They felt ill, and their 
heads ached badly. They hoped that he 
would not have to go all the way to the 
village to get help. 

Fortunately, Giuseppe did not have to go 
so far as that. At the end of perhaps ten 
minutes he returned with several peasants 
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time when his father had not been 

doing things for him. He had brought 
him home gifts in alluring paper packages; he 
had taken him on railway trips or rambling 
buggy rides; he had puzzled over his prob- 
lems in arithmetic; he had had his first pair 
of long trousers made for him by a tailor 
when the other fellows were glad enough 
to get “hand-me-downs”; in short, Thomas 
Tavish had never refused his son anything. 

The night before Bill started for college he 
walked blocks and blocks with his father and 
tried to find words with which to tell him 
how much he appreciated all the things he had 
done for him; but somehow he was inarticu- 
late. It is hard to tell your father that you 
understand him. 

The next day Bill went to college, and the 
months that followed were so interesting that 
he did not get home for the holidays. He 
visited a new friend over Thanksgiving and 
attended a house party at Christmas. 

In the spring when he was planning to 
come home he was not the same Bill, though 
the change in him was largely on the surface. 
He could have posed for a haberdasher’s 
advertisement. The experts of his fraternity 
had moulded him into a model of “good 
form.” Of course he wore restrained silk 
shirts, Oxfords when the snow was flying, 
heather socks and severe dark cravats; and 
his hair was cut in the proper mode. 

On the other hand his father back home 
wore detachable cuffs and comfort shoes and 
suspenders; and where the gray of his hair 
met the pink of his neck there was a curve of 
shaven symmetry. He wore an alpaca coat in 
summer and did not mind carrying an um- 
brella when rain threatened. And he had a 
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** Somehow whenever I hear whippoorwills I think of him as he was then ’’ 





way of stooping on the elm-shaded lawn to 
pick a dandelion for his buttonhole. 

Bill could wear a gardenia in the lapel of 
his dinner coat. He knew the proper proce- 
dure at a dinner from oyster forks to finger 
bowls. He was at a dinner now. It was spring. 
Through the windows a breeze came to tease 
the crocuses of the centrepiece. To-morrow 
he would be going home. He glanced round 
the table at the white shirt fronts and the rich 
silk dresses. The crocuses made him think of 
hame. He had traveled a long way since he 
came to college; he understood things better. 
The girl beside him was speaking. Detachable 
cuffs—what had she said about cuffs? 

“Mr. Kins was saying,” she remarked.in a 
soft voice, “that a student actually defended 
Riley as a great American poet; and I tried 
to point out that people who liked Riley and 
don’t know that Longfellow is passé have 
detachable-cuff minds.” She broke off with a 
light laugh; then she counted off an imagi- 
nary tally with a pink forefinger: “Detachable 
cuffs—shave-necks—suspenders—gaiters. You 
know, Tavvy ?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

But he felt a sudden warmth where his 
collar circled his neck. He seemed to see the 
tree-arched vista of Maple Street back home 
and his father’s vigorous form striding rap- 
idly toward him; he could hear his comfort 
shoes tapping the pavement, see his arms 
swinging rhythmically and the detachable 
cuffs flashing white below the black alpaca 
sleeves. The girl lifted her eyebrows quizzi- 
cally; but just then Mr. Kins on the other 
side of her asked about the batik ball, and 
Bill’s eyes again rested on the crocuses. He 
was choosing the exact words he would use to 
tell his father how much he appreciated him. 
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who had been about to leave their fields and 
go home. The men had a short ladder and a 
rope, and with them they pulled the boys 
and girls up into the clean air above the pit, 
where they tottered a little at first and then 
had to sit down among the stones until they 
felt better. 

Finally, they drove home in Giuseppe’s 
wonderful cart, a great square box mounted 
on two wheels and painted a vivid yellow 
inside and adorned on the outside with pic- 
tures of Daniel in the lion’s den. They found 
that the guests had gone and that the count 
and the countess were becoming a little 
worried. 

“O mother!” cried Agnes. “We have such 
a lot to tell you!” 

“We’ve something to tell you too,” said 
her mother, speaking in English so that the 
peasants should not understand. “And we’d 
better tell our news first. Let’s go into the 
house.” 

Waving good-by to Cesare and Nineta, the 
Renis entered the lamp-lighted drawing-room 
to relate what had happened during the day. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ank Hurburt O'Hara 


A few hours later as he went down the 
stairs and out under the cool midnight sky he 
thought of the rich silk dresses, the soft voice 
and the slight tick of heavy silver against thin 
china. It was all so different from home. He 
might introduce a little of the elegance at 
home; but he resented the pert self-assurance 
that prompted talk about “detachable -cuff 
minds.” Well, to-night was over, and to- 
morrow was another day. To-morrow he’d be 
home in the little town where there were no 
dinner coats and where Riley and Longfellow 
reigned unchallenged. 

He glanced at his watch and started; it was 
one minute after midnight. “Huh!” he re- 
marked aloud. “To-morrow’s to-day !” 

There was a train at half past twelve 
o'clock. By rushing to his rooms, grabbing his 
suitcases, which were already packed, and 
dashing to the station he could get that train 
instead of the later one he had planned to 
take. 

That is why a rather handsome young man 
in evening clothes sat huddled in a corner of 
a day coach and attracted the stares of other 
passengers. Bill was not in the day coach by 
choice; the sleepers were filled. But the trip 
was not long; they would reach the old town 
by six o’clock. Since the distance was so short, 
it seemed odd that he had not run home 
before. He huddled down farther into his seat 
and slept. 

He woke with a start just as the train was 
leaving his station. Clutching his suitcases, he 
ran out, dropped them to the platform and 
swung off after them. 

In that drab hour the familiar streets and 
buildings looked dull and different. His spirits 
seemed to sag. He turned up his coat collar 
and buttoned his coat. He was lumbering 
toward a near-by cab when he heard familiar, 
rapid footfalls. 

“Well, well!” It was the jovial voice of his 
father. “Where you going ?” 

“Hello, dad. Didn’t expect to find you 
here.” Their hands met in the firm, somewhat 
perfunctory clasp of father meeting son. 

“We figured you’d get the first train you 
could. Honor bright,”—there was a twinkle 
in his father’s eyes,—‘“didn’t you have an 
idea I’d be here?” 

Bill remembered the many times his father 
had met him, sometimes at trains, sometimes 
when he was late getting home from parties. 
But there is a difference between the way you 
feel at midnight and the way you feel at six 
o’clock in the morning, especially if you have 
not slept well and if you are a young man of 
Bill’s temperament. The fact is that Bill was 
a little impatient with his father. Was he 
always going to regard him as a kid? Bill 
knew what he ought to say, and it was what 
he secretly wished to say; but for some reason 
he could not say it. 

“Everybody all right?” he asked, ignoring 
his father’s question. 

His father picked up the heavier suitcase 
and turned his back on the cab. There was 
something mysterious about his manner. Bill 
followed him. Presently Mr. Tavish halted 
and waved his hand dramatically. “Taxi!” he 
announced jocularly. 

Bill saw a modest little automobile of a 
ubiquitous make drawn up to the curb. He 
stared; in the dull light it made him remem- 
ber all the jokes he had ever heard about it. 
He thought of the many-cylindered roadsters 
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and the sleek racers that other fellows had at 
college. “Dad,” he exclaimed in alarm, “you 
don’t mean you’ve bought th-that!” 

“Not exactly,” Mr. Tavish replied with 
boylike embarrassment. “Guy Hardy has 
been talking to me and giving me a few les- 
sons. He says —” 

“Don’t believe him, dad!” Bill urged. 

“Maybe I won’t. But jump in—jump in!” 

Bill jumped in. 

“Want to drive, Bill?” 

“No, thanks. ’Fraid I’d forget and think it 
was an automobile!” 

His father looked at him swiftly and then 
joined his laugh. 

His mother in her usual snug morning 
apron was waiting at the door. Bill kissed her 
and began to peel off his topcoat, so that just 
as Tillie, the cook, rushed from the kitchen 
he stood clothed in all his formal dinner 
splendor. 

“Land o’ mercy !” ejaculated Tillie. “Is that 
what they wear at college?” 

Bill winced; he had forgotten how he was 
dressed. 

“H’m!” said Mr. Tavish. “Couldn’t tell 
whether you were a collegian or a butler.” 

Bill hastened to explain and then went up- 
stairs to change his clothes. 

The sight of the laden breakfast table and 
of Tillie plodding in with steaming cakes did 
not soothe his strained nerves, which now 
after examinations, the dinner party and the 
fatiguing night ride were pretty taut. “Just 
some black coffee and a slice of toast for me,” 
he said. 

“Aren’t you feeling well?” his mother asked 
apprehensively. 

“Oh, yes; fine.” He could see chagrin on 
Tillie’s face as she paused to listen to the con- 
versation. If only they wouldn’t fuss about 
him! 

“If I’d been sure you’d get here,” said his 
mother, “we might have had some of your 
friends to dinner.” 

“Thanks, but I guess I’m not up to it—not 
to-night.” 

Tillie, catching the final phrase, added, 
“Your ma said dinner.” 

Mr. Tavish’s eyes twinkled. “Don’t you 
know, Tillie,” he said in mock reproof, “that 
it isn’t proper to have dinner by daylight ?” 

Tillie put her plump hands to her hips; she 
loved her joke. “Now, where did you get this 
grand idea, I wonder? At college?” She gig- 
gled and dodged toward the kitchen. 

Bill bristled; but his father’s laugh was 
irresistible, and finally Bill laughed also. 

“Glad to see some G. N. bubbling to the 
surface,” observed Mr. Tavish. 

“G. N.!” Bill smiled affectionately at the 
term. It was a Tavish byword that his father 
had originated and it stood for “good na- 
ture.” In his boyhood Bill had often known 
it to change a scowl to a grin. He grinned 
now as Tillie reéntered. “Say, Tillie,” he said, 
“I wish they’d make you Professor of Eats at 
the university !” 

Tillie turned on him with flashing eyes. “To 
think,” she exclaimed, “that he’d go to college 
and not learn any better manners than to 
come back and twit me because I’m only an 
ignorant cook!” Then her tears burst forth, 
and the kitchen door swung to and fro with 
the fury of her exit. 

Bill put down his napkin and got slowly to 
his feet. “What’s the use?” he said tersely. “I 

wish this home were like other homes. I’m 
going up to take a nap.” 

Lying on his bed in the room that had been 
his since childhood, he felt oddly like the 
child who had lain there so often and 
threshed out his childish problems. A few 
hours ago he had thought he was returning— 
a man; he had even rushed home to show 
that he was one. And what had he managed 
to do? Start a fracas; that was all! He heard 
his parents in the adjoining room; he heard 
his father’s resonant but subdued tones. 
“Doesn’t seem to be much G. N. round this 
house to-day,” he was saying, half whimsi- 
cally, half wistfully. 

Bill gripped the pillow under his head and 
blinked at the ceiling. He had made a bad job 
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in spite of his good intentions. He 
began to wonder what he had ever 
done for his father. He heard his 
father’s steps going down the stairs, then 
across the porch and then down the walk to 
town. And then because Bill was young and 
very tired all sounds ceased for him, and he 
slept. When he awoke the sun was bright with 
noonday radiance. He went blithely down- 
stairs. He was hungry, and he was thinking 
kindly of Tillie, of her roasts and steaks and 
famous bread biscuits. But as he paused at 
the front door thoughts of food sped from 
him. He was looking at the little automobile 
drawn up in the shade of the elm. “Did dad 
buy that car?” he demanded hastily of his 
mother. , 

Mrs. Tavish looked up with widening eyes. 
“Why, of course; didn’t he tell you? He could 
hardly wait to surprise you with it!” 

Bill sank into a chair, and his head drooped. 
Shame reddened his cheeks. How like dad it 
was to buy him an automobile, and how like 
dad to hide his disappointment with a laugh 
when he discovered that the automobile he 
had bought was not good enough for the son 
who had come home! Bill brushed one arm 
across his eyes and rose abruptly. “I’m going 
to take the car and pick up dad,” he said hur- 
riedly. “Don’t look for us for din—supper. 
Don’t look for us till we get here!” 

He grabbed his coat and hat, ran to the 
barn and returned with two fish-poles; they 
dangled giddily from the rear of the auto- 
mobile as he sped through the streets. Fishing 
was perhaps the only sport that did not thrill 
Bill Tavish; but his father could fish all day 
with serene pleasure. As Bill turned into the 
one business street of the town he felt right 
with the world; and in spite of his churlish- 
ness in the early morning a thrill ran through 
him at the feel of the first driving wheel that 
was his own. 

At the door of his father’s office he paused, 
for he realized that the man who bent over 
the desk looked older than he had looked 
seven months ago. Time had touched the hair, 
the face and the broad shoulders. 

“Call it a day, dad. We’re off for a lark.” 

Mr. Tavish looked up and smiled—a little 
wearily, Bill thought. “Not now —” 

“Qh, yes. You’re under orders!” 

Mr. Tavish’s smile grew to a grin. Getting 
to his feet, he playfuly saluted his son. Then 
he looked down at the waiting automobile 
and at the fish poles glinting yellow in the 
sun. Turning back to Bill, he laughed and 
reached for his old coat and his old slouch 
hat. “Unconditional surrender,” he said. 

The incidents of that afternoon and night 
seemed to speed by like the wind. One minute 
Bill and his father were spinning through the 
village streets, where his father’s hand was 
perpetually waving greetings to the town- 
folk; the next minute the countryside rolled 
out in front of them, and the fragrance of it 
rose to meet them and welcome them. The 
Old Settlers’ picnic ground dropped behind, 
the little cemetery to which the old settlers 
had all gone reared its gray and pine-green 
slope in front of them and slipped away even 
while Mr. Tavish lifted his old slouch hat. 

Then presently they were at the familiar 


Bill Tavish sank to his knees 
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old creek where minnows raced up and down 
from one still, deep pool to another. Bill 
waded knee-deep in the cool water and cor- 
nered the “minnies,” and his father adroitly 
caught them. Then they climbed into the little 
automobile again and a few minutes later 
stepped out at the river. For two or three 
hours they sat perched on an old wooden 
bridge, and their poles were almost immobile 
between them and the placid water. They got 
no fish; they got not even a bite; but Mr. 
Tavish, occasionally inspecting his bait, was 
obviously having the “lark” his son had 
promised. For, as every good fisherman 
knows, fishing is more than catching fish. 

Now and then Bill looked at his father’s 
profile; it was so strong and yet so kindly. 
Now, he thought, might be the time to tell 
his father how proud of him he was, how 
glad he was simply to be with him and how 
much ashamed he was of his petulance of the 
morning. But there would be a better time 
for telling him. Talking and fishing are not 
compatible. 

The sun began to slip toward the tree tops, 
and a hint of chill came into the air. With a 
sigh of contentment Mr. Tavish slowly rose 
and stretched himself. With sedulous care he 
wound up the lines. Then he and his son 
walked side by side through the underbrush. 
Their feet swished through the long, dry 
grass. A shepherd dog barked to the cattle. 

As they reached the automobile a whip- 
poorwill began calling from the undergrowth. 
Mr. Tavish paused and listened. He removed 
his hat and thoughtfully twirled the broad 
brim between his thumb and forefinger. In 
the dimming light Bill saw that his father’s 
lips were curving in a pensive, reminiscent 
smile. “I remember when I first heard whip- 
poorwills,” he said slowly and less to Bil! 
than to himself. “It was the year we came 
out from York State. I was just a little 
shaver. I was with your grandfather, Bill— 
my own father. It’s been a good many years 
now, but somehow whenever I hear whip- 
poorwills I think of him as he was then.” 

The whippoorwills called, the shepherd dog 
barked again; the sound of a pasture bar’s 
dropping into place came faintly through the 
clear, quiet night. Something pensive had 
crept like a mist upon Bill; his throat was 
tight. For he knew that, no matter how old 
he might grow and no matter what life might 
bring to fill his days, whenever other, distant 
nightfalls came and he heard whippoorwills 
and shepherd dogs and cows at pasture gates, 
he should always think of his own father just 
as he looked at this wistful, fleeting moment. 
He turned and jumped into the automobile, 
and he and his father talked and laughed as 
they glided homeward. 

Suddenly Mr. Tavish put his hand on Bill’s 
arm. “Stop a minute.” 

Bill threw on the brakes; they were beside 
a tiny railway station. “But there’s no train 
in sight, dad.” 

“T know. I’m going inside for a second.” In 
the block of light from the window of the 
station Bill could see his father’s eyes, and 
they were twinkling with a mirthful twinkle 
he knew well; in the mind behind the 
twinkle there was surely some characteristic 
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whimsey. “I’m going to send a message to 
your mother,” Mr. Tavish shouted to him. 

“Why, we'll be home before —” 

But Mr. Tavish was already inside the 
station. Bill could picture the sturdy hand 
racing over the blank form and writing the 
message he was inspired to send at once to 
his wife. 

Then some one said, “Sorry, sir, but the 
operator won’t be round till later.” 

“All right; you give it to him when he 
comes.” 

Mr. Tavish returned to the automobile. 
“How about giving a greenhorn a chance at 
the wheel ?” 

“If you’d like to—” Bill was doubtful; 
the night was growing darker; it would be 
harder to see the road. 

But they changed places, and the car 
bounded forward. 

Bill was smiling to himself at the boyish 
pleasure that his father could get from the 
simplest things. But all at once as they were 
rounding the curve of the cemetery hill the 
smile left him, and his muscles tightened. 
Headlights had flashed on the tree trunks 
opposite and whirled straight on; the glare 
was blinding. And behind the first lights were 
two others. With a sharp intake of breath 
Bill saw that the second automobile was 
trying to pass the first—and he and his 
father were bearing down upon them toward 
the narrow curve. 

Bill saw his father wrench the wheel 
frantically. A sudden swing, a long, abrupt 
plunge, and the little automobile shot diag- 
onally from the road. As they plunged down 
the side of the hill Bill knew that his father 
had avoided crashing into the other automo- 
bile by the fraction of a second. Then for a 
while he knew nothing. 

Later he, found himself staring at the stars. 
His head ached dully and his mind worked 
dully. He thought of the dinner table at 
which he had sat twenty-four hours before. 
Where was he now? He remembered flying 
through space; he remembered a tree’s loom- 
ing suddenly straight in front of him. He 
started to his feet and peered round. Across 
the road not far away the old cemetery re- 
turned his stare implacably. He uttered a low 
exclamation and shivered in the night wind. 
Then, hearing voices near at hand, he stum- 
bled toward them. Two or three men were 
bending over another on the ground. Bill 
looked curiously at the man on the ground 
and then with a hoarse cry he sank to his 
knees at the side of his father. He dropped 
his head to the broad chest; a faint sound 
like the muffled beat of a clock came to him. 
Heartbeats! Heartbeats! 

“Hurry!” he cried to the others. “Get him 
to one of your cars—the fastest!” 

“There’s only one,” a voice said out of the 
darkness. “The other didn’t stop.” 

Bill’s pulse beat like a trip hammer. Of 
course the speed demon who had tried to pass 
on the narrow curve would not stop to give 
succor to his victims! The boy raised his 
clenched fists toward the empty highway as 
if he had expected to see the vanished tail 
lights of the fleeing automobile. Then he bent 
toward his father, and they bore the heavy 
form across the ditch to the touring car, 
which already had turned round for the race 
to town. 

The night seemed interminable. The hushed 
quiet of the house pressed upon Bill like a 
weight, and the shutting of a door or a foot- 
step in the hall set his nerves tingling. Alter- 
nately he stood rigid at the bedside gazing 
down upon his father’s unconscious form and 
paced the hallway outside the room. He tried 
to shut out racking thoughts, only to find 
that like wraiths they came through to the 
chambers of his mind and shrieked there ac- 
cusingly. All the events of his life that he had 
spent with his father seemed to march in 
front of him. He saw his father always doing 
something for him, always anticipating his 
wishes, and he saw himself doing nothing, 
merely wanting something else, a better car, a 
different sort of home. And all the time he 
kept droning to himself through his parched 
lips: “If I hadn’t waited; if I'd only told him 
that I understand; if he could only speak; if 
I’d only —” 

The doorbell rang downstairs. He started. 
Old Dr. Stibbs glanced up and motioned him 
to answer it. He hurried noiselessly down the 
stairs, opened the door and automatically 
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took the envelope that a boy held out to him, 
accepted a pencil and signed his name. In a 
daze he ripped open the envelope, and all the 
while droning in his ears was the frantic re- 
frain: “If I’d only told him; if he could only 
speak —” Then all at once he found himself 
staring at the yellow paper in his hand. From 
it, like magic, words seemed to reach him as 
if in answer to his thought: 

Had a great day. No fish, but lots of G. N. 
Bringing latter with us. Bill is intelligent young 
gentleman; he understands his dad! 

That whimsical, unnecessary dispatch which 
it was so necessary for his father to send! 


THE 


LL of us are col- 
A lectors at heart. 
Prints, porcelains, 
rugs, jugs, bugs, money, 
postage stamps, old 
furniture, lustre ware—each is a peculiar 
treasure to some one of us. A friend of mine 
prowls among the dusty bookshops in for- 
gotten streets. If he finds a Bible that has the 
word “vinegar” instead of “vineyard,” he 
buys it at a preposterous price and boasts of 
the bargain he has found. Truly for him 
there is more joy in one book that is mis- 
printed than in ninety-nine that are perfect. 
Another friend of mine looks for cellar holes 
and writes delightful essays about those that 
he finds. Still another friend collects tree 
snails. Although he is more than seventy 
years old, he goes to the Florida hammocks 
whenever he feels that he must add to his 
collection, and there among mosquitoes, jig- 
gers, green-headed flies, whip scorpions and 
diamond-back rattlesnakes he hunts for snails 
to his heart’s content. 

Other persons collect postage stamps and 
know all about perforations and watermarks 
and the difference between reddish-pink and 
pinkish-red. To my friend the Odlogist all 
such pursuits are the veriest rubble and 
stubble of life. According to his creed birds’ 
eggs are the chief treasure that earth con- 
tains. In North America there are about one 
thousand and twenty-seven species and sub- 
species of birds; and, since my friend is now 
in the prime of his youth, he has resolved not 
to die until he has accumulated perfect sets of 
the eggs of all of them. To date he has col- 
lected more than nine hundred. A _ well- 
known patent lawyer in New York has about 
seven hundred, a millionaire in Boston has 
one thousand, and the general freight agent 
of a great railway is nearest the goal with one 
thousand and seventeen. 

Far be it from me to cavil at any man’s 
hobby ; yet errata, watermarks and tree snails 
leave me cold. I collect birds, not their 
stuffed corpses nor their dried skins nor their 
blown and empty eggshells, but their person- 
alities, the knowledge of their songs, their 
homes and their habits. I tag along with my 
egg-collecting friends; we have wonderful 
trips north and south, and I share their 
excitement over the discovery of a rare nest. 
Yet I believe that I have chosen the better 
part, for their adventure ends when mine 
has only just begun. I follow a new bird 
and hear him sing and meet his mate and his 
family and share his secrets until at last he 
becomes a friend of mine whom I look for- 
ward to meeting again and again. Moreover, 
I am not greatly concerned with the scien- 
tific reasons for the facts that I enjoy. I do 
not know why a great-crested flycatcher 
must have a dried snake skin with which to 
complete his nest, nor why a water thrush 
wags its tail as it picks its way along the 
edges of a stream, nor why the downy wood- 
pecker has to back down a tree whereas the 
brown creeper always flies down, nor why the 
screech owl is sometimes red and sometimes 
gray, nor why the yellow-throated vireo 
covers the outside of her nest with the silken 
egg sacs of spiders, nor why a crow always 
talks through his nose when he is looking for 
a mate. The mere knowledge of thousands of 
little detached facts like those adds enor- 
mously to the interest of my life and keeps 
me always and ever on the 
watch for more. 

One of the advantages of my 
hobby is that it is a variable 









THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


He had always given his son everything he 
wanted, and now, as if by divination, he had 
given him this longed-for word! 

In the dimly lighted hallway a sudden, 
insinuating chill crept through the boy. It 
seemed almost tangible, that chill, as if a 
threadlike draft had come stealing down the 
stairs. He glanced furtively round and then 
went slowly to the stairs. He scarcely dared 
put one foot in front of the other. A fear that 
he would not name slowly ascended the stairs 
with him. He seemed to be hearing the whip- 
poorwills in the underbrush and his father’s 
low tones beside the automobile when the 
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which always approaches but never quite 
reaches its limit. Just beyond the horizon 
there is always some bird that I long to meet. 
One year I wanted to see the prothonotary 
warbler, and a long day in a Maryland marsh 
gave me that bird of burnished gold. Then 
the northern raven took first place in my 
hopes, and a forty-two-mile walk and harry- 
ing adventures by field and flood made that 
bird more than a mere name to me. A smoth- 
ering trip through the muck and mire of a 
noisome marsh made me acquainted with the 
least bittern and his curious nest of matted 
twigs on the stub of a buttonbush sur- 
rounded with mud and rushes. The blue-gray 
gnat catcher, the summer tanager and the 
short-billed marsh wren are all on my list 
of friends. Two years ago I longed exceed- 
ingly to meet the pileated woodpecker, that 
magnificent bird almost as large as a crow, 
which is also called logcock, Indian hen and 
cluck-cock and is surpassed in its family 
only by the almost extinct ivory-billed wood- 
pecker. 

On May 20, 1916, while I was hunting for 
the nest of a golden-crowned kinglet on 
Pocono Mountain, Pennsylvania, I came to 
a hemlock tree which had twenty-two great 
oblong holes, like the holes in bar-posts, cut 
out of the live wood. I learned that they 
were the feeding holes of the pileated wood- 
pecker; but, although I searched long and 
carefully that day, I did not see nor hear 
the wary bird. Again, on March 9, 1918, 
while crossing Seven Mountains in the same 
state during a driving snowstorm I saw 
scores of holes which these great woodpeckers 
had made in small trees near the top of the 
mountain. The only birds I saw there amid 
the snowflakes were a flock of goldfinches. 


THE LONELY VALLEY 


At last, on May 10, 1919, I met the Odlogist 
on a sleeping car bound for a northern 
county of Pennsylvania. When I woke up 
the next morning we were whirling through 
a mountain wilderness, and the porter told 
us that we should arrive at our station in 
three quarters of an hour. Attired in one 
shirt and two shoes, I was shaving a few 
minutes later when the train stopped, and 
the conductor told us that we had just two 
minutes in which to dress and get off at our 
station. I put on all the clothes I could in 
one minute, crammed the rest into my bag 
and, covered with lather, jumped off the 
train just as it started. The wretched porter 
leaned out of a window and tried to explain 
that the train had made up forty-five min- 
utes within the last five. He was gone before 
we could reach him, and we finished dressing 
in a little country grocery store from which 
we later started toward the lonely Valley 
where the pileated woodpecker lives. 

I remember that on the way to the Valley 
we discussed poetry. The Odlogist felt strongly 
that all poets should be compelled to take 
a course in ornithology before they were 
allowed to write nature verse, having re- 
cently read a lyric in which the bluebird and 
the goldfinch were described as nesting at 
the same time. Our path led up a steep shale- 
covered mountain side that in the middle of 
summer swarms with rattlesnakes and cop- 
perheads. Before we had gone halfway rain 
began to fall. Everywhere through the gray 
light gleamed the green and white of the 
flowering dogwood and the pure pink-and- 
white flowers of the azalea with their dark 
red stems and curved crimson stamens with 
golden anthers and the faint, elusive odor of 
sandalwood. The wet, cold ground in the 
dripping woods was covered with flights of 
the purple-pink butterfly blossoms of the 
fringed polygala; each flower was set in the 
middle of a cluster of irregular green leaves 
and flared out into a pair of little wings on 


dog ktarked and the pasture bar slid into 
place; for a moment he seemed to see the 
gray and pine-green cemetery and his father 
lifting his old slouch hat in solemn salute. 

He was at the door. He reached a hand to 
the knob and drew back the hand; his mus- 
cles were lax. Then the door swung inward, 
and he saw old Dr. Stibbs standing there. He 
was smiling! “It’s all right,” the words came 
in a voice that was gruff but kindly. 

Bill heard other mumbled phrases: “Frac- 
ture—crisis over—be all right, but got to be 
careful.” Then with a long, low sob of joy 
he bounded across the room and bent down 


either side of the hollow fringed tongue. In 
one spot I found a late spray of pure white 
trailing arbutus and just beyond saw a little 
fire-red salamander wreathed round a purple- 
pink polygala; the combination of colors 
reminded me of a lawn where I had once 
seen a vivid red Japanese quince blooming 
beside a pink Judas-blood bush. Once we 
heard the notes of the alder flycatcher, the 
bird which looks like the least flycatcher 
except that his wing bars are brownish-gray 
instead of white. His speech always bewrays 
him, for he says ‘“qui-dee” instead of the 
“che-bec”’ of the least flycatcher. Once through 
the rain a humming bird came whirring like 
a great moth up the mountain. 

Finally, we came to the Valley. Four of the 
seven mountains make a quadrilateral within 
which the three others form a triangle. In 
the heart of the triangle is hidden the Valley 
—green, unvisited, mysterious. It is there 
that some of the rarest and shiest of our 
northern birds nest—the wild turkey, the 
northern raven, the northern water thrush, 
the woodcock and the Blackburnian warbler. 
It is there that the old Squire lives in a ven- 
erable house—gentle, kindly, genuinely inter- 
ested in everybody and with a wife as dear 
and helpful as himself..I gossiped with him 
through a long May twilight when the full 
moon was showing in the faint green of the 
early leaves and the air was filled with high, 
clear hyla notes and the mutter of pickerel 
frogs. He told me what the howl of a wolf 
sounds like, and how to toll wild turkeys, 
and where the bison used to come across the 
mountains in his great-grandfather’s time, 
and that a herd rushed through the cabin of 
Samuel McClellan and trampled his wife and 
his three children to death, and where the 
settlers afterwards caught the animals in the 
deep snow and slaughtered them, and of 
the mountain where no one went after June 
because of the rattlesnakes. He remembered 
hearing his father tell about Edgar Allan Poe 
and what he said and did up in Poe’s Gap, 
and of the days when old Simon Cameron, 
who held Pennsylvania in the hollow of his 
hand, rode on horseback across the moun- 
tains and stopped at the Squire’s house. He 
told me of riding three days and three nights 
to Philadelphia to hear Daniel Webster argue 
the Girard will case and then go down in 
defeat before a Philadelphia lawyer; he told 
how the news of the Battle of Gettysburg 
came across the mountains and what the 
people in the Valley did when Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated. Yes, I would travel 
far to gossip with the old Squire and to taste 
the waffles that his wife makes and serves 
with wild honey, or the broiled trout and 
the boiled home-cured ham with a mess of 
cowslip greens. 


FROM A HOLE IN A TREE 


The day before we came to the Squire’s 
house we followed a fire line through the 
dripping woods to where a live chestnut-oak 
tree with a dead heart towered on the moun- 
tain side. We walked with the utmost care, 
and so far as I could tell our feet made abso- 
lutely no sound on the sodden leaves; yet 
when we were still fifty yards from the tree 
out from a hole some thirty-five feet from 
the ground flapped a great bird perhaps sev- 
enteen inches long—and I had my first 
glimpse of the pileated woodpecker! It was 
a strange sight to see a bird which was almost 
as large as a crow, with jet-black, white- 
lined wings and a scarlet crest, fly out of 
a hole in a tree. She flapped rather 
heavily like a crow, and her flight 
did not have the up-and-down glide 
of the woodpecker. A moment later 
we heard her loud call, “Kek, kek, 
kek, kek, kek, kek-o.” Except for a 
little quirk at the end it sounded “= 
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toward his father’s pillow. His father’s eyes 
were looking up into his. And faintly his 
father was smiling; there was a hint of a 
twinkle in those wonderful, understanding 
eyes. “Lots of—G. N.,” he said through the 
smile. 

Some one near by drew a curtain. A blue- 
gray light poured across the room. Against 
the east trailed pennants of pink and saffron, 
vanguards of another day. Bill Tavish sank 
to his knees, and finally the long-pent tears 
came and bathed his fevered face and made a 
spot of moisture on the bedspread—soothing, 
hopeful showers in the April of his manhood. 


much like the cry of a 
flicker. For a space of 
thirty feet around the 
tree the ground was cov- 
ered with chips which 
appeared large enough to have been made 
with an axe. It is by looking for fresh chips 
that you find the rare nests of this bird. Ordi- 
narily when a female pileated woodpecker 
has eggs she will not leave her nest until you 
rap the tree. At other times no matter how 
carefully you approach the tree her quick 
ears catch the sound of your footsteps, and 
she dashes out and away. 

The Odlogist did not climb up to the nest 
then, but when he visited it a few days later 
he found four young birds within and bit- 
terly bewailed his luck at losing eggs which 
rank third in rarity in Pennsylvania, only 
the eggs of the wild turkey and the northern 
raven being rarer. The nesting hole was round 
and perhaps three and a half inches in diam- 
eter; it seemed about twice the size of that 
of a flicker. That nest I found out afterwards 
went down two feet, which 
is the ordinary depth; some- 
times the nests are only 
twelve inches deep, and 
sometimes fully thirty. All 
round in the neighboring 
trees were the oblong feed- 
ing holes which the bird 
bores and also numerous 
little testing holes they had 
drilled to find out whether 
there were any trace of the 
larva of the long-horned 
white-pine borer, on which 
they feed extensively. Curi- 
ously enough the male bird 
often carves out a number 
of trial nests before he 
finally makes one that suits 
both him and his mate. The 
female pileated -woodpecker, 
unlike the male, is without 
scarlet on the top of the 
head and underneath the 
bill; otherwise both are 
marked the same. 

The second nest we found 
was some twenty-five feet 
up in a dead pitch-pine. 
Although the tree seemed 
hardly more than a shell, 
yet for some reason it was 
popular with woodpecker 
families and contained no 
less than five old nests. The 
logcock, by the way, scarcely 
ever occupies the same 
nest twice. On the way to 
the tree we heard the dull 
heavy thudding of a 
ruffed grouse drumming 
through the wet air. I 
have watched an Ameri- 
can bittern boom and a 
Wilson snipe, volplaning 
down from mid-sky, give | 
its wing song, but so far || f 
I have never been able to | | 
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spy on the wary ruffed 
grouse as it drummed on 
its log. 

As we walked 
the Odlogist told 
me the story of 
his first eggs from 
the nest of the pi- 
leated woodpecker. 
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He was walking in the woods one spring day 


when he saw a logcock fly out of a hole in - 


a white oak ,tree eighty-five feet from the 
ground. Putting on his climbers, he climbed 
straight skyward. Halfway up just as he was 
getting around a branch a white-breasted 
nuthatch flew out of her nest in a hole in 
the tree trunk and struck him in the face. 
He started back, one of his climbers broke 
loose, and for a few seconds he thought he 
was about to fall some forty sheer feet. He 
finally recovered his balance, climbed to the 
nest and, chiseling his way into it, brought 
down the first clutch of pileated woodpeck- 
ers’ eggs ever taken in that part of Penn- 
sylvania. 

To-day as we approached our pitch- -pine tree 
a male pileated woodpecker, giving his un- 
mistakable call, flew down the mountain side 
and alighted on a tree only fifty yards away, 
so that I had a good view of his crimson 
head and crest through my field glass. The 
throat and a line from the bill on each side 
of the neck and breast and also the lining of 
the wings and the base of the large wing 
feathers were white, slightly tinged with yel- 
low. The upper part of the head of the male, 
including his heavy pointed crest and mous- 
taches, was bright red, whereas the head of 
the female was red only at the back, the rest 
of it, including the moustaches, being black. As 
we came closer to the tree the female flew out 
and gave a call which was slightly different 
from the male’s. “Kek, kek, kek, kek, kek-e- 
ku,” she called and alighted near us. She 
looked as if she wore a red hat with a feather, 
and when she preened herself with her great 
beak it was like watching a man shaving with 
a sword. 

THE NEST 


The Odlogist told me that he had discov- 
ered this nest only with the greatest diffi- 
culty; the bird had dug three false nests 
before he succeeded in trailing her to the 
real one. Believing that the bird had not 
completed laying, he did not climb up to the 
nest. Later, on returning to the tree, we had 
to strike it twice before the bird would fly 
out. We heard her hopping: up the side of 
the hole; then she thrust out an enormous 
beak and flew away and gave her wild nest- 
ing call twice as she did so. Then the Odlogist 
climbed the tree and found that the nest was 
only about six inches deep. To his great 
sorrow it contained two young birds, and 
even as he looked another hatched! 

The chances of getting a complete set of 
pileated woodpecker eggs that day seemed 
slim, and the Odlogist was in despair. Finally, 
he led the way to a dark and lonely swamp 
hidden away in the very heart of the moun- 
tains where the previous March, after hunt- 
ing for four years, he had finally found a 
logcock starting a nest. We found the nest 
in a pignut hickory tree; it was forty-five 
feet from the ground, and the bird flew out 
long before we reached the tree. As she did 
so she gave a kind of screeching call, “Shrr, 
shrr, shrr, shrr.”” Three times she flew round 
us, and each time she came nearer; finally 
she lighted and went into the hole, an almost 
unheard-of thing for a wary logcock to do. 
After the female had gone back into the nest 
the male approached and gave a call some- 
what like that of his mate but fiercer and 
louder; whereupon she answered him with a 
note like the “whick, whick” of a flicker. 
When the Odlogist started to climb the tree 
she flew out again with an alarm note of 
“yuk, yuk.” Once she flew over his head and 
then perched beside the hole. Her head, I 
noticed, somewhat resembled that of a horned 
grebe, and she kept wagging it from one side 
to the other. She did not quite dare to enter 
her nest again. As the Odlogist climbed closer 
she flew away with a perfect volley of angry 
“yuks.” At every dig of the climbers the 
rotten trunk swayed, and I fully expected to 
see it break under the weight of my com- 
panion. But he reached the nest safe and to 
his great joy found a full clutch of four 
glossy, white, sharp-pointed eggs, each one 
perhaps one and a half times the size of a 
flicker’s egg. 

That was the last time I saw the pileated 
woodpecker, but the days I spent in the 
Valley were filled with other adventures with 
birds. I heard the song of the prairie-horned 
lark, “Sippy, sippy, sippy,” as he soared like 
a skylark and with flattened wings and 
drooping tail dropped down at last almost 
at the very spot from which he had started. 
In a maple tree I saw the broad-winged 
hawk’s nest lined with fresh hemlock twigs 
and green leaves. I heard a wave of Nash- 
ville warblers in full song, the rose-breasted 
grosbeak caroling his way north, and the 
liquid “sweet, sweet, sweet” of the Louisiana 
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water thrush. Then there was the whippoor- 
will which alighted on the rail of our porch 
about three o’clock in the morning and said 
“whip-poor-will” more than two million times 
by actual count—at least, so the irritated 
Odlogist declared. But in spite of such a good 
alarm clock we did not get up early enough 
to hear the wild turkeys gobble as they do 
at the first streak of light in the sky. 

That morning, as we were crossing the 
hemlock swamp and listening to several crows 
cawing in the sky overhead, the Odlogist 
pulled me down among a mass of hemlock 
boughs and suddenly imitated to perfection 
the deep note of the great horned owl. “Hoo, 
hoo-hoo, hoo, hoo,” he croaked in a sepul- 
chral voice that seemed to come from un- 
derground. It was as uncanny as Akela’s 
hunting call at noon in the jungle. When the 
crows heard the midnight note of old Death- 
in-the-dark they cawed at the top of their 
voices, and instantly others joined them. 


CANDLE 
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from a small town in the Middle West 

the townspeople said with a sort of 
proprietary pride, “Now Dolores will have a 
chance to spread her wings!” 

Aunt Neva was in full sympathy with the 
opinion. “It isn’t to be expected that Maple- 
ton could have held Dolores much longer,” 
she declared condescendingly. “She’s like a 
poor little bird with clipped wings beating 
against the bars.” 

Before the family had left the little town 
Mrs. Foster, with whom Dolores had studied 
elocution ever since she could read, held a 
farewell recital for her at the opera house, 
and on that august occasion Dolores divided 
honors with Mrs. Foster herself, who recited 
the Famine from Hiawatha with great dra- 
matic force. The hall rang with praise for the 
girl. “Genius,” “prodigy,” “star,” were only a 
few of the many flattering things the audi- 
ence said of her. “She'll do Mapleton proud 
one of these days,” old Dr. Hayden predicted. 


Dolores as the princess 


Every hoot from the Odlogist seemed to mad- 
den them and bring out a perfect chorus of 
screaming caws; and all the while more 
crows came streaming in from every quarter 
until the air was black with them as they 
screamed and hunted for the owl in and out 
among the hemlock boughs. They seemed 
wild with anger and excitement, and their 
flapping and cawing and dashing back and 
forth reminded me of the scene in Gédsta 
Berling where the magpies attack the countess. 
When the deafening chorus was at its height 
the Odlogist suddenly stepped out from be- 
hind the boughs. Instantly the cawing ceased, 
and the crows disappeared. In a moment the 
marsh was all silence again. 

At last and at last my visit to the Valley 
came to an end with another wonderful din- 
ner at the Squire’s. Then in the early twilight 
we whirled twenty-four slippery miles over 
narrow mountain roads to the nearest sta- 
tion—and my days in the Valley were done. 


py Anna Brownell 


Dunaway 


“She'll have her name in electric lights in 
front of the Coliseum. Yes, sir-ee!” 

In Mapleton Dolores had no more worlds 
to conquer. So perhaps it is pot strange that 
after the family became settled in Chicago 
and she entered Yeatman High School her 
head was just a little turned. 

“There ought to be a brass band to meet 
her,” her brother Bert said good-naturedly. 
“Yeatman little recks that a wonder is about 
to descend upon it. But say, sis, you won't 
find yourself what you were back in Maple- 
ton. Not by a long shot! You won’t be any- 
body. You’ll be an atom —” 

“An atom!” Aunt Neva bridled. “Why, 
she’ll hold that high school by its tail. Wait 
till you see Dolores as president of the liter- 
ary club. Wait till you see her as editor of the 
Echo. Wait till you see her as leading lady 
in the class plays —” 

“Oh, I'll wait all right,” Bert declared. 

Dolores laughed from sheer light-hearted- 
ness. She did not doubt that things would 
continue to be much the same as they had 
been’ in Mapleton. Mrs. Foster, whom she 


led the act to the end 
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believed to be one of the greatest elocution- 
ists in the country, had drilled her in such 
dramatic gems as How Ruby Played, Curfew 
Must Not Ring To-night and Sparticus to 
the Gladiators. She felt no qualms. 

“Of course,” Mr. Cherry said and looked 
proudly at his daughter, “Dolores will have 
more competition here than she had at 
Mapleton. That is to be expected. But give 


-her a little time and we'll see.” 


But Bert, who had been overseas, was still 


skeptical. “I might go ahead as press agent,” 
he said, laughing. “How would this be: 
‘Grand spectacular entrance—Mlle. Dolores 


Cherry, late of Mapleton, Podunk County— 
pupil and exponent of the late Mrs. Foster —’ 
You know she always was late—everlastingly 
late —” 

“Your levity is unseemly,” Aunt Neva re- 
marked icily. “You underrate your sister. 
Wait till Dolores shines across the world like 
a flash of lightning.” 

“Tt is not the flashes of lightning that we 
live by,” Mrs. Cherry said quietly, and a 
little retrospective smile played about her 
lips. “Even in this century it is candle power 
that the world measures by. The quiet, 
steady light —” 

“We will now sing Brighten the Corner,” 
Bert interrupted irrepressibly. 

But Mrs. Cherry went on, “It is not light- 
ning flashes but candlelight that the world 
needs, Dolores. The lightning flash is daz- 
zling, but the next moment it leaves us in 
darkness. In contrast with it, ‘How far that 
little candle throws his beams. So shines —’” 

“But who would be a bayberry candle,” 
cried Dolores, “if he could be a star?” 

Weeks afterwards Dolores thought of her 
words again; for as the days went by she 
found to her astonishment and disappoint- 
ment that she was only a bayberry candle. 
It was not that the high school was unap- 
preciative of genius, but the student body 
was too large to notice anyone who did not 
somehow thrust his genius upon them. 
“How’s the editorship coming?” Bert would 
say to her. “When do you appear as leading 
lady ?” But after a while even he did not 
tease her. 

“Wait till they find her out. 
time,” Mr. Cherry would say. 
for genius to be appreciated.” 

But after the first pang of disappointment 
Dolores had learned many hard facts. “It 
takes Mr. World to knock the conceit out 
of anyone, mother,” she said in confidence. 
“Here they have different standards from the 
one we had in Mapleton. For example, they 
don’t speak pieces tragically as Mrs. Foster 
did; they laugh at that sort of thing. Their 
art is quiet, repressed and natural; they don’t 
even gesture. Why, I’m glad they didn’t ask 
me to speak. Mother, I’m content to be just 
a candle. I know when I am outshone.” 

‘*‘The path of the just,” her mother 
quoted gently, “‘is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
You have heard of Emerson’s mousetrap—or 
was it Thoreau’s? If you can build a better 
mousetrap than anyone else, the world will 
beat a pathway to your door.” 

Dolores smiled, for, though she was dis- 
illusioned, she was happy. She had made 
some headway at high school. She was popu- 
lar in her own group; her card showed a 
good report; and she had been voted into 
the Mummers’ Club and into the literary 
society. The Mummers were soon to choose 
a cast for the annual play, which that year 
was to be of a Japanese character. Dolores 
loved dramatics; if they would only let her 
play some minor part! 

But there were sixty members in the Mum- 
mers’ Club, and they were all experienced 
performers. On the evening of the trial 
Dolores sat breathless and listened to the 
voice of the coach as she assigned the various 
parts. Once Dolores’ heart was in her throat. 
The eyes of the coach, scanning the members 
row by row, met her own for an instant. 
Then, “You will please take the part of the 
maid, Miss—Sutton,” she said. 

Dolores did not realize until then how 
much she had wanted even so small an honor 
as a maid’s part—she who had been leading 
lady in all the plays back in Mapleton. 
Tears rushed to her eyes; but the next mo- 
ment she was smiling. 

“Just keep your beacon burning,” Mrs. 
Cherry said encouragingly when Dolores told 
her of the trial. “Some day your oppor- 
tunity will come.” 

Aunt Neva snorted with disgust when she, 
learned that Dolores was not to be in the 
play. “That’s the impersonal attitude of a 
big city,” she declared; “not caring what 
sort of talent walks among them. I hope 
their leading lady will just blow up!” 
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“My, how sanguinary you are all at once, 
Aunt Neva!” said Dolores, laughing. 

But Aunt Neva’s words remained fixed in 
her mind. Why not understudy the different 
parts, she thought. Some one might become 
ill at the eleventh hour. 

That night Dolores’ dreams were of a rosy 
hue. In them she flitted here and there in 
varied réles. She was the maid in a coquettish 
blue-and-gold kimono. She was Sakara, the 
enchantress, muttering weird incantations in 
front of the princess. 

Dolores awoke with the old exultant thrill 
to find the sun shining in at the window. She 
closed her eyes again and, half dreaming, 
heard the tumultuous clapping of hands; the 
glamour of the triumphant days in Mapleton 
swept over her. For a moment she imagined 
that she was back on the familiar red- 
carpeted stage of Linney’s Opera House. 
Then she heard the distant rumble of cars, 
the strident cries of newsboys and the rattle 
of trucks on the cobblestones below her win- 
dow. “Oh!” she whispered in disappointment. 
“Oh !? 

During the days that followed she read 
and studied the different parts in the play. She 
never missed a rehearsal. Seated in an obscure 
corner, she would watch the progress of the 
play, and finally she came to know the 
speeches line by line. Alta Edwards, the lead- 
ing lady, was a tall, graceful blonde who put 
little or no emotion into her acting. Dolores 
marveled at the clear-cut way in which she 
spoke her lines. It was in sharp contrast with 
Mrs. Foster’s tragic and lugubrious: 


“Oh-o-o-the long—and dreary winter! 
Oh-o-0-the cold—and croo-el winter!” 


But sometimes the coach became exas- 
perated. “You are too unemotional, Miss 
Edwards,” she would say. “It is all right to 
avoid being melodramatic, but when you say, 
‘Mercy, mercy! I am blind!’ don’t say it as 
if yous were merely remarking, ‘Pass me the 
sugar bow!}.’” 

Dolores joined in the good-natured laugh- 
ter that followed. She was learning many 
things and among them to see more broadly. 

“T’ve been delegated to help in the club 
play,” she announced one day at the table. 
“T’ve actually walked off with an honor!” 

Mr. Cherry beamed. Aunt Neva smiled in 
a manner that suggested, “I told you so.” 
Bert straightened, and the old bantering light 
shone in his eyes. “Super, I suppose,” he said 
and grinned. 

“Guess again.” 

“What did I tell you!” Aunt Neva ex- 
claimed. “She’s —” 

“I only help make up the cast,” Dolores 
said quickly. “When you behold the arched 
eyebrows, the rouged cheeks and the beauti- 
ful coiffures you'll see where my little candle 
has done its shining.” 

“Dolores Cherry!” ejaculated Aunt Neva. 
“What would Mrs. Foster say ?” 

“It’s really fun,” protested Dolores. “It’s 
like being incognito or royalty in disguise, 
O Most Venerable and Ancient One.” 

“Dolores !” 

“That’s just a line in the play,” Dolores 
apologized, laughing. “Even the chrysanthe- 
mums are exalted and venerable. But what 
I wanted to say is that I think Mapleton 
fooled me into thinking that I was a genius, 
and it took Yeatman to show me where I 
was wrong. I had this let-down coming to 
me. It is not sport if you are not equally 
matched. At Mapleton I walked off with 
everything; here I have competition.” 

Aunt Neva sniffed. “If they think I’d cross 
the street to see their old play —” 

“Not even to see your niece in her latest 
spectacular réle ? Why, you've simply got to!” 

On the eventful night of the club play all 
the Cherrys were in the theatre. Behind the 
scenes Dolores seemed to be everywhere. 
With the thrill of old times she fastened 
gowns, rouged cheeks and hunted missing 
stage properties. To be a part of the play 
even in her obscure réle seemed like a breath 
of the past. She reveled in the stage settings, 
in the fanciful costumes and in the inspiring 
strains of the orchestra. 

The play was moving on quite as well as 
anyone had hoped it would. The audience 
sat breathless and eager as the curtain rose 
for the last act. Beside the caldron old Sa- 
kara, the enchantress, was slowly pouring the 
contents of a bottle into the black depths. 
The hair of the princess gleamed yellow 
above her head and in her clear voice she 
began, “ ‘Mercy, mercy! I am —’” and she 
sprang backward and uttered a piercing cry. 

Dolores, who was watching breathlessly 
from the nearest wing, saw a flash of light 
and then a sheet of blue flame creeping 
unevenly up the transparent sleeve of the 
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princess, and without hesitating she leaped 
forward and beat it out with her hands. 
Who it was that had blundered no one 
ever knew; perhaps the match had lighted 
too soon. Dolores did not stop to wonder at 
the cause of the explosion, for the next mo- 
ment as the princess was carried into the 
dressing room several people in the audience 
got to their feet, and some shouted, “Fire!” 
More people stood up and then began to 
move hastily toward the exits. The principal 
of the high school rushed to the footlights 
and, raising his hand, said that there was no 
danger; but in the growing confusion no one 
heeded him, and he hurried back to where 
Dolores was standing near the wing, dazed 
and trembling. From the auditorium came a 
low rumble of sound that made her think 
of a stampede of cattle she had once seen. 
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Chapter Seven 


The journey ends with a surprise 
the boys dashed forward the man in 
the snow stirred. “Help! Au secours!” 


A 
he called in a feeble voice. 


Neil seized his arm. “Antoine!” he cried. 
“What’s the matter with you? Where’s the —” 

“Look!” said Tom, pointing. “Blind!” 

The habitant had lifted his face helplessly ; 
round his eyes was a broad piece of dirty 
gray blanket. “Yes, snow blind!” he said. 
“Froze, starve. Say, it ain’t them boys 
again?” he asked suddenly. 

“Tt certainly is,” replied Neil. “What have 
you done with the toboggan you made and 
with all the pelts?” 

“T dunno,” Antoine muttered; “I lose heem 
way back two-t’ree day.” His head fell back 
again into the snow. 

For a moment the boys looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“Light a fire and make hot tea!” Neil ex- 
claimed. “The poor fellow is exhausted. 
Goodness knows how long he’s been like 
this.” 

They hurriedly cut some wood, started a 


fire and, filling the kettle with snow, put it ~ 


on to melt. 

Meanwhile Antoine had fallen into a deep 
sleep from which they roused him with dif- 
ficulty. He swallowed almost a quart of hot 
tea and then reluctantly told them what had 
happened to him. Snow blindness had come 
upon him suddenly the first afternoon after 
he had started with the rough toboggan that 
he had fashioned from the canoe. He did not 
have snow glasses, and in his hurry he had 
even neglected to make Indian “glasses” of 
perforated bark. Though he was unable to 
see anything, he had continued to push on, 
guiding himself mainly by the sun and the 
wind; he was afraid to stop for long. That 
night he had been fortunate enough to find 
a fallen tree and with it had made a fire 
that kept him from freezing. But the next 
morning he had not gone far when he tum- 
bled over a bluff and dragged the toboggan 
after him; the deep snow at the base had 
saved him from being hurt. By groping about 
him, he had found his rifle and a lump-of 
pork, but he had not been able to find the 
toboggan, which had carried not only the fur 
but his blankets and his food. At last he had 
abandoned the search and had decided that 
his only chance to save his life was to walk 
due west, where within a day or two he 
might come upon the railway or an outlying 
settlement. For perhaps two days and part of 
a night—he was not sure how long—he had 
alternately tramped and rested; sometimes 
he had sat and dozed, fearing to sleep lest 
he should freeze; sometimes he had sat and 
eaten snow and chewed his lump of pork. 
He had lost so much strength that without 
question he would never have seen daylight 
again if the boys had not overtaken him 
when they did. 

“Well,” said Tom when Antoine had fin- 
ished, “that settles it! He lost the fur two 
days ago; now that it’s snowing again we 
never can follow his trail back and find it. 
By morning all trails will be well covered.” 


“We must go on with the play!” cried the 
principal. “If we don’t get them back to their 
seats there will be a panic! Quick! Some- 
body! Can’t you go on, Sakara? Say any- 
thing to reassure them! Hurry!” 

But Sakara only shook her head in a be- 
wildered way. 

Then Dolores, a slim figure in her white 
gown, stepped to the footlights. “ ‘Mercy, 
mercy! I am blind!’” she cried, putting into 
the supplication all the emotion she had ever 
learned at Mrs. Foster’s school of oratory. 

The audience hesitated for a moment; 
then, as the rest of the cast flocked from the 
wings and Sakara bent once more over 
the caldron, they turned and one by one 
dropped into their seats. A few moments 
later the shuffling had ceased, and the hall 
was as quiet as it had been before the accident. 
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“T’m afraid so,” Neil admitted. “To hunt 
for the fur now would be worse than hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. Antoine 
couldn’t direct us to it because he didn’t even 
see the place where he lost it; and anyway 
long before we could ever find it the foxes 
and the lynxes would probably have torn the 
pelts all to pieces. The grub on the toboggan 
was enough to attract them right away.” 

“I think we’d better strike out for that 
cabin or camp or whatever it is that those 
sleigh tracks lead to,” said Tom. “We can’t 
make a good camp here, and besides Antoine 
needs a warm bed and warm food; we’ve 
scarcely a scrap of grub. Once we find the 
sleigh tracks again we’ll travel quickly.” 

Neil agreed, and the boys at once began to 
gather their things together. In spite of their 
disappointment at losing the fur it was a 
relief to them to have the chase ended. They 
knew that they had done all they could to 
save the pelts for the Erie Fur Company; 
their consciences were clear. Now they were 
ready to busy themselves with the things 
they wanted to do. The miserable plight of 
the habitant seemed to take away all their 
animosity toward him. 

“Why didn’t you go to the lumber camp 
up here, Antoine?” asked Tom. 

“Camp? I nevaire see no camp,” the habit- 
ant replied weakly. “Walk straight ahead 
two-t’ree day.” 

“He must have walked right round the 
camp and come back on his own trail,” said 
Neil. “He was going in a circle when he 
thought he was heading straight. Well, let’s 
start before it grows darker.” 

The boys had trouble in getting Antoine 
to his feet, but once they had him started, 
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Dolores as the princess led the act to the 
end, and when the final curtain rolled down 
deafening applause shook the theatre. But as 
soon as the girl was behind the scenes she 
sank to the floor in a little crumpled heap. 
“Oh, my hands!” she sobbed. “My hands! 
They’re burned!” 

She closed her eyes as cooling lotions were 
applied. to her blistered wrists and fingers. 
All round her she could hear words of pity 
and of praise. A pleasant thrill came over 
her, and she opened her eyes. Loving faces 
were looking down at her—Aunt Neva’s, her 
father’s, her mother’s, and there was Bert! It 
was like living over again that farewell night 
in Mapleton. She smiled faintly. Above her 
the great arc light shone down with dazzling 
brilliance, but curiously enough it seemed to 
her like the mellow glow of a candle. 


‘*] dunno,’’ Antoine muttered ; 
**I lose heem way back 
two-t’ree day ’’ 


he tramped on bravely though somewhat 
unsteadily. One of the boys walked in front 
of him, and the other walked behind, and in 
that way they managed to keep him moving 
in the proper direction; but it was no easy 
task, for the woods were growing so dark 
that the boys themselves could hardly see 
where they were going. They lost their own 
back trail; but fortunately the sleigh tracks 
were deep and broad, and at last they found 
them and followed them toward what they 
hoped was a lumber camp. The snow still 
sifted steadily down as they tramped, and 
it was not until a long hour had passed that 
the woods ended in a clearing, and they saw 
ahead of them first a yellow glow of light 
and then a dark group of buildings. The size 
and the number of the buildings showed that 
they had indeed reached a lumber camp. 
Dead weary, they straggled up to the build- 
ing from which the light shone and, taking 
off their snowshoes, pounded on the door. 
A moment later it opened, and the yellow 
glare of a lamp struck them in the face. 

Neil saw the indistinct forms of two or 
three men; then he heard a voice that he 
thought he recognized. “Neil Hudson!” some 
one exclaimed. “Why, what on earth! I say, 
look here!” 

A strong pair of hands drew Neil forward 
into the pleasant warmth of the room, an: 
he saw a man pushing his way toward him 
through the curious group that had gathered 
near the door. Neil passed one hand hur- 
riedly across his eyes; was he dreaming? The 
man was his own father! 

“Why, Neil,” Mr. Hudson exclaimed as he 
gripped his son’s hand, “how did you happen 
to come here? What did you come out for? 
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I thought you were a hundred miles north. 
Tom Burnette also! And who’s this?” he 
asked, glancing at Antoine’s bandaged face. 


**I’m—I’m dead tired, that’s all,’’ he added 





“T—I—we had to come out!” said Neil. 
“But what are you doing here, father? What 
is this ?” 

Everyone in the room laughed as he asked 
the question. 

“Don’t you know where you are?” said 
Mr. Hudson. “Why, this is my pulp-wood 
camp where you were going to work. You’re 
not more than thirty miles from Waverley. 
What place were you heading for anyhow?” 

For a few moments Neil could not under- 
stand how he could possibly be where he 
now found himself. Then at last he realized 
that he and Tom had traveled faster and 
farther than they thought. He looked round 
at the lumberjacks in the big rough room 
lined with bunks; at the long table in the 
middle of it; at the haze of tobacco smoke 
above the huge stove. Apparently: the camp 
was working! At the thought his heart felt 
lighter; he reasoned that his father’s financial 
affairs were better than they had been when 
he and Tom started north. Then he glanced 
again at the man who had first greeted him; 
he was Mr. Munroe, the manager of the 
bank at Waverley. 

Neil looked at his father. “You’re going 
to cut your timber?” he asked doubtfully. 

M:. Hudson glanced at him in a warning 
manner and did not answer. Then he turned 
away and called to the cook to bring hot 
food. 

Although supper was over long ago, within 
a few minutes the cook put hot tea, beans, 
pork, bread and pie on the table, and the 
three voyageurs began to eat. When Antoine 
had eaten all the food he could hold he fell 
asleep with his head on the table, and two 
of the lumberjacks had to carry him to a 
bunk. Though Tom ate with considerably 
more restraint than Antoine had done, never- 
theless he sought his bunk as soon as he had 
finished. 

But Neil had no intention of going to bed 
so soon. Between mouthfuls he told his father 
that he and Tom had been obliged to come 
out for supplies and an axe and that they 
had met Antoine wandering snow blind. 
Since the large room was not the place for 
private talk, he did not mention the cache 
and the robbery. As soon as he had finished 
eating his father led him to a corner of the 
room where there were chairs and a desk. 
Mr. Munroe was talking in another corner; 
the lumbermen were smoking beside the 
Stove. 

“Are things looking better, father?” Neil 
asked anxiously. “Are you going to be able 
to get out the timber?” 

“No; I’m selling it,” replied Mr. Hudson. 
“That’s why John Munroe is here.” 

Neil almost groaned with disappointment. 

“Before you went away I was afraid it 
would come to this,” his father went on, “but 
I didn’t want to spoil your trip by saying so. 
Then it occurred to me that I might get 
out what pine there is here,—there’s a fair 
amount, and the profit from it would have 
tided me over perhaps,—but last week I had 
to pay out more money on my Erie Com- 
pany stock. That was a thousand dollars 
dead loss. Business has been bad all the year, 
you know; and this timber tract—well, 
there’s money in it, but I haven’t the capital 

to work it now. The bank has helped me all 
it can,—I guess Munroe even strained a point 
for me,—but it’s no use. As a matter of fact,” 
he added after a short pause, “I haven’t the 
energy for a fight any more, Neil. These last 
two years have worn on me pretty hard. If 
I can only clear all my liabilities and have a 
little left to live on! But—it’s a poor outlook 
for your mining education, my boy.” 
“Oh, don’t think of that, father!” cried 





Neil. Never before had he heard his father 
admit to anyone that he was defeated. “Have 
you sold the timber yet ?” 

“No; Munroe came up only 
yesterday to look at the tract. 
He wants to buy it, not for the 
bank, but for himself; and he 
would keep the camp running.” 

“How much money would 
you need to pay all debts?” 
Neil inquired. “I may make a 
big haul of fur within a few 
months—a thousand dollars’ 
worth at least.” 

“That would be only a drop 
in the bucket, I’m afraid,” re- 
plied Mr. Hudson. “But if I 
had ten thousand dollars right 
now,—yes, if I had only four 
or five thousand that I could 
do as I pleased with,—I might 
pull through. However, I could 
not raise as much as five hun- 
dred dollars at this particular 
time. Your thousand would be 
handy of course, but that is all. Did you 
reach George’s old range and find his cabin ?” 

“Yes, we found his cabin and the cache 
where he’d stored his—his traps and some 
other stuff,” Neil replied cautiously. Not for 
worlds would he let his father know of the 
treasure—now. “I suppose the traps all be- 
long to the Erie Fur Company, don’t they ?” 

“No; they were George’s own traps. He’d 
had them for years. George wasn’t trapping 
for the Erie Company on his last trip.” 

“What!” Neil exclaimed. “Was he trapping 
for himself? Do you mean to say that all his 
catch was his own?” 

“Of course; I thought you knew that. The 
fur market was so poor then that the com- 
pany wouldn’t send him in; he went at his 
own expense and lost money on it too. Most 
of his catch was muskrat, and at that time 
it was hardly salable. I wish we had it now 
though! Why, what’s the matter, Neil ?” 

“Nothing!” Neil replied unsteadily. His 
head was burning; he felt as if his whole 
body were on fire, so deep was his regret at 
losing the furs. “I’m—I’m dead tired, that’s 
all,” he added. 

“Better turn in,” his father advised him. 
“T ought not to have talked business with 
you to-night. To-morrow we'll go over the 
whole thing; I’m afraid I shall have to de- 
pend on you a great deal, my boy.” Mr. 
Hudson smiled whimsically. “You’re the only 
good asset that is left to me.” 

Neil tumbled wearily into his bunk, and 
Mr. Hudson put out the lamp. The great 
room -was silent. The huge stove glowed 
faintly in the darkness. But in spite of his 
fatigue and the quiet that filled the room 
Neil had never felt less sleepy. He blamed 
himself bitterly for believing what Antoine 
had told him about George and the Erie 
Fur Company. If they had only followed 
Antoine’s back trail when they had first 
sighted it beside the sleigh tracks! For an 
hour the boy tossed about in his bunk. A 
dozen or more impracticable plans for help- 
ing his father occurred to him. Finally, he 
rose and looked out of the door; light snow 
was still falling. The lost fur lay somewhere 
two days’ travel back in ‘the country. Even 
to think of it was hopeless. Again he lay 
down and at last fell into a sound sleep. 

He wakened with a start and sat up in his 
bunk. It was still night. The stove no longer 
glowed; a faint starlight came through the 
frosted windowpanes. He rubbed his head 
and wondered what had wakened him at 
such an hour. Then through his mind ran the 
thought: “Two days’ travel back, but during 
those two days Antoine traveled in a circle!” 
Gradually the full significance of the fact 
became clear to him. Since Antoine had 
spent those days moving in a great circle, 
probably he had been close to the lost pelts 
when Tom and Neil found him! 

Neil bounced out of his bunk and struck 
a match. It was five o’clock, and everyone 
was still asleep. He looked out of the door 
again. Yes, it had stopped snowing; only a 
few inches had fallen, after all. He decided 
not to waken anyone, not even Tom. Now 
was the last chance to find the fur, and he 
would go alone; then, if he failed, he need 
not tell anyone. He put on his clothes in the 
darkness and picked up his rifle. By the light 
of several matches he found in the cookroom 
a lump of cold boiled beef, a large piece of 
bread and several doughnuts, which he made 
into a parcel. Then by the light of a tallow 
candle he scribbled a note to his father and 
begged him to delay the sale until evening. 
Leaving the note on a corner of the table, 
he slipped silently into the darkness. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you. It 
will show you the way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. Now you should learn how much 
it means to you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or 
less by film. The fresh film is vis- 
cous—you can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. And it forms 
the basis of dingy coats. 


Old methods of brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The film 
absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 
These coats, more or less discolored, 
spoil the luster of the teeth. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film, and they 
are almost universal. 





PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadent 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Modern authorities en- 
dorse them. Leading dentists every- 
where urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies with modern requirements. 
And these two great film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essen- 
tial. It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise remain to form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

An ideal diet, rich in acid-bearing 
fruit, would bring like effects. But 
Pepsodent brings them regularly. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 
you see and feel. You will be amazed. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 749, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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Louis Loucheur 


FACT AND COMMENT 


DO YOU WISH people to speak well of 
you? Then never mention the fact. 


The Stones that Critics hurl with Harsh 
Intent 
A Man may use to build his Monument. 


IF YOUR THOUGHT is profound, all the 
more should you see that your words be 
simple and clear. 


RUST HAS ALWAYS BEEN the great en- 
emy of iron and steel. The announcement 
that steel that will not rust can now be pro- 
duced in quantities and at a normal cost 
means, if correct, that the metal will be used 
for many new purposes. 


WHEN CLOSELY EXAMINED a Revolu- 
tionary pistol that had been a plaything for 
children for nearly a hundred years was 
found to contain what appeared to be a wad 
of paper. The owner picked out the paper, 
found fifty-four shot, another layer of paper, 
then a quantity of fine black powder. Nobody 
knew it was loaded. 


THIRTY-EIGHT PEOPLE in Chicago pos- 
itively identified one man as another, and 
only a comparison of finger prints proved 
that all of them were wrong. The judge in the 
case referred to the mistake as “the most 
startling proof of human fallibility” he had 
ever seen. It is a good thing to remember such 
cases as that when a man’s life or reputation 
is at stake, and you feel cocksure. 


THE OFFICIAL DAY in many Latin—Amer- 
ican countries is divided into twenty-four 
hours, numbered consecutively from 1 A.M. 
and ending at midnight. Thus four o’clock in 
the afternoon is sixteen o’clock, and nine 
o’clock at night is twenty-one o'clock. In 
Argentina it is compulsory to use the twenty - 
four-hour system for public documents such 
as theatre programmes, contracts, mortgages 
and judgments of a court. 


MASSACHUSETTS is slightly embarrassed 
to find that it owes $32,000 to a California 
woman, the principal and interest of a note 
for $63.62 that the commonwealth gave to 
one of her ancestors. The incident shows how 
fruitful may be the plan of a Maine town to 
put away a few hundred dollars every ten 
years to remtain on interest for a century. The 
sum of $1000 put out at compound interest 
this year would amount to $32,000 in 2022. 


THE OLD THEORY that when art turns to 
making money, either to satisfy need or to 
gratify desire, it is near death is open to de- 
bate. Too many young people who have deter- 
mined to devote their life to art mistrust the 
“world’s coarse thumb” and the judgment of 
those who pay money for things that please 
them. The first thing for any young artist or 
writer to understand is that he must have 
something to say that will appeal to ordinary 
human beings. If he can manage to express 
himself through his art and still keep a cer- 
tain amount of liking for the common people 
and understanding of them, he needn’t fear 
for the outcome. 


AS CATERPILLARS that feed on plants 
are usually green at first, the discovery of a 
blue caterpillar is something of an event in 
biology. Recently an American professor who 
raises butterflies discovered several blue stran- 
gers among the worms and, breeding them, 
found that they bred true. Though at first 
he believed that they were “sports,” he now 
wonders whether blue caterpillars may not 
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’ have existed all the time. When he put out of 


doors some clover plants on which there were 
both blue and green caterpillars, the birds 
quickly saw and ate the blue ones, which, 
because they had no protective coloring, 
could be seen plainly on the green leaves. 


°° 


EUROPEAN IDEAS ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


VIDENCE multiplies that the economists 
E and the public men of Europe are a 

good deal nearer agreeing about. the 
way to restore economic codperation all over 
the Continent than they were a year, or even 
six months, ago. The most striking piece of 
evidence lies in the published opinions of 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, the British economist, and 
M. Loucheur, who was minister of liberated 
regions in the Briand cabinet. Returned to 
private life, M. Loucheur is able to say 
frankly what he hardly dared to say in office. 
It is astonishing to see how nearly his views 
coincide with those of a man who at the 
time of the peace conference was regarded by 
all Frenchmen almost as an enemy of their 
country. 

Mr. Keynes wants the Allies to remit their 
demands on Germany for money with which 
to pay their own bills for pensions and repa- 
ration allowances. That, to begin with, would 
cut the reparation debt of Germany nearly in 
half. Then he asks Great Britain to give up 
all its reparation claim in favor of France 
and Belgium and to charge off whatever 
France still owes to Great Britain for money 
advanced during the war. Thus the German 
debt, cut from thirty-three billion dollars to 
eighteen billion dollars or less, could be used 
almost in whole to rebuild and restore France. 
Such a plan would put France quickly on its 
feet and go far toward doing as much for 
Germany. Whether Great Britain could afford 
the sacrifice is not so clear. Mr. Keynes 
thinks that it could; others will argue that it 
cannot, so long as the British debt to this 
country remains. 

M. Loucheur would cut the sum of German 
reparations to as little as twelve and one half 
billion dollars. He too proposes that the debts 
of the Continental allies to Great Britain be 
canceled, and he says frankly that the United 
States ought to remit the loans that it made 
to the Allies. There is no other way, he de- 
clares, by which Europe can avoid general 
repudiation, bankruptcy and economic col- 
lapse. His argument is that France, for ex- 
ample, cannot pay its debt to us, since we 
already have almost all the world’s gold over 
here, and since our tariff policy is such that 
France cannot export enough goods to us to 
settle the account. It is apparent that his is the 
point of view that M. Briand held, and it 
seems probable that M. Briand, hopeless of 
getting M. Poincaré and his party of irrecon- 
cilables to consent to reduce the German in- 
demnity, deliberately manceuvred to put them 
into office, where, he believed, the responsibil- 
ities of managing the situation would soon 
educate them. 

It is hard to see how the plans either of Mr. 
Keynes or of M. Loucheur would work out if 
the United States should still insist on collect- 
ing from Great Britain and France all the 
money that it lent them; but opinion both in 
Congress and among the people is in favor of 
doing just that. Like many another creditor, 
this nation does not mean to give up money 
that its debtors could pay if they found they 
had to pay it. We have so long thought of 
France and Great Britain as rich countries 
that we find it hard to believe that their 
financial plight is so serious as they say it is. 
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COLLECTING THE ALLIED DEBT 


E have said above that the United 
States is not discussing seriously the 
proposal that it cancel the loans it 
made to the Allies during the war. The act of 
Congress in passing a bill to refund the eleven 
billions that those countries still owe us and 
the general acquiescence of the people in the 
act show that clearly enough. The eleven bil- 
lions are to be secured by bonds that will bear 
at least four and one half per cent interest 
and that will all mature within twenty-five 
years. A commission of five members, which 
must report annually to Congress, will have 
charge of the work of getting the other na- 
tions to issue the bonds and pay us the money 
as it becomes due. 
Apparently the act of Congress has made a 
bad impression abroad, particularly in France. 
European opinion is more and more coming 


to agree that only by a general canceling of 
the debts among the Allies and by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the German reparation 
payments can Europe recover financially and 
economically. But that programme hinges on 
American willingness to remit what Europe 
owes us. The knowledge that America has at 
present no intention of doing it leads some 
Frenchmen to accuse us of losing interest in 
the dangers and difficulties of our late allies, 
and others, more outspoken, to refer to this 
country as a “Shylock among the nations.” 
What justification have they for their dis- 
approval ? 

Let it be set down at once that the debt is a 
real one, and that we have every legal right to 
collect it if we can. Moreover, if the French 
cannot pay the three billions they owe us or 
the two and a half billions they owe England, 
it may well be asked how they expect Ger- 
many to pay either the thirty-three billions 
that has been assessed against it or even the 
eighteen billions to which sometime or other 
the sum may be reduced. But the French 
think of the loan as a “political” debt or sub- 
vention, an aspect of the matter that is quite 
strange to us. In almost every great European 
war some one of the allied powers has 
contributed more in the way of money and 
less in the way of armies than its associates; 
so, for example, England “financed” Frederick 
the Great in the Seven Years’ War. The 
French unmistakably would like to think of 
our contribution of money as a sort of sub- 
sidy, and our way of treating the debt as an 
ordinary business transaction seems to them 
unworthy of us—especially since most of the 
money was spent by the French in carrying 
on the war until we were able to raise, train 
and equip a fighting force. 

Some Americans already take the French 
view, but most do not. We think of the loans 
as a debt and not as a subvention. To most of 
us the word as well as the thing it represents 
is unfamiliar. A good many believe that the 
European nations are delaying their recovery 
and wasting their means on military estab- 
lishments; those who take that view do not 
think that we should be asked to come to the 
financial relief of Europe until Europe is 
ready to organize itself on a basis of peace 
and mutual codperation. To that extent there 
is a foundation of political. idealism at the 
bottom of a course that the French cail hard- 
fisted. 
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MEN AND IDEAS 


S we look back at history we always 
think of the great movements and 
changes of the world as embodied and 

personified in individuals. The downfall of 
the Roman Republic: seems to have taken 
place mainly through the energetic instru- 
mentality of Czsar. The Reformation sums 
itself up in Luther’s sturdy and aggressive 
figure. Rousseau stands predominant in the 
democratic and humanitarian effort of the 
French Revolution, with all its weaknesses 
and all its excellence. Franklin is often identi- 
fied with the early. conception of American 
independence. German unity and _ Italian 
unity, with their very different character- 
istics, find respectively a conspicuous centre 
in the contrasted spirits of Bismarck and 
Cavour. 

In other words, it is a fundamental instinct 

of humanity to. personify, to choose some 
striking and significant figure and make him 
the object of its passionate love or hatred. 
You may reason and argue for a long time 
about a cause, even a weighty and far- 
reaching cause, and win little attention. But 
get some well-known man or woman to ad- 
vocate it, to give his name and his spirit to it, 
and at once it takes on a new life: men battle 
for the principle because they are eager to 
battle for its champion. And if the principle 
prevails, the champion usually gets all the 
glory. 
We should be careful not to carry such glori- 
fication too far. Great spiritual movements 
have their roots far deeper than the soul of 
any individual. When they become actually 
realized in history it is because mankind as 
a whole has been prepared for them, because 
the universal soul has been long working in 
that direction; and the final result is merely 
the inevitable outcome of the travail of mil- 
lions who have all unconsciously labored 
toward the same great end. 

Yet if individuals do not altogether initiate 
the world’s progress, they do greatly guide 
and modify it for better or for worse. The 
democratic agitation of the eighteenth century 
might have taken place without Rousseau, 
but Rousseau undoubtedly stamped it deeply 
with his genius. The world is made up of 
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individuals, and the least of them, as well as 
the greatest, has an influence, however slight, 
upon the weal or woe of the world. You and 
I may not affect the future as Rousseau 
affected it, but our lives necessarily affect it. 
Let us see to it that the effect, even if trivial, 
is such as we shall be glad to have remem- 
bered. 
: e @¢ 


OVERGOVERNMENT 


HENEVER we have occasion to look 

through the list of offices and bureaus 

at Washington and consider the extent 
to which government now inspects, regu- 
lates and directs private business and private 
affairs or is urged to do it, we fall to won- 
dering what our wise and long-headed fore- 
fathers would have thought of it all. One of 
the chief causes oftheir revolt against Great 
Britain was the inquisitions and restrictions 
of the royal government. “He has erected a 
multitude of new offices,” says the Declara- 
tion of Independence in enumerating the 
grievances of the colonists against King 
George, “and sent hither swarms of officers 
to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance.” When the fathers drew up our 
Constitution they were jealous of the power 
of the central government to interfere in 
local affairs or to restrict the liberty or the 
personal responsibility of the citizen. They 
were probably somewhat too solicitous about 
the matter, for the tendency for at least a 
century has been to increase the authority of 
the central government; but we often wonder 
if that tendency has not gone far enough. 

It is true, of course, that the “new offices” 
of government have been established with the 
consent of the people, and many if not all of 
the extended activities at Washington have 
their excuse in the desire of well-intentioned 
persons to use the great powers of govern- 
ment either to establish justice and uniform- 
ity of law throughout the laid or to aid in 
extending and improving the industries by 
which we live. But granting all that, is there 
not danger in depending too much on gov- 
ernment and in too greatly restricting the 
right of personal initiative? Carried to its 
logical issue the present tendency will make 
this country the most gigantic bureaucracy 
ever known, with millions of public officials 
withdrawn from productive work and sup- 
ported in their wasteful supervision of every - 
one’s business by the labors of the rest of the 
people, among whom personal responsibility 
and self-reliance will largely have~been de- 
stroyed. 

A bureaucracy, however efficient for the 
moment, is almost the worst kind of govern- 
ment, for it lays the people under staggering 
taxation and finds a thousand ways to ham- 
per and exasperate private enterprise. What 
our people need in order to recover their 
prosperity and to gain a fresh inspiration of 
courage and vigor is neither coddling nor 
discipline from Washington, but hard hon- 
est work under conditions that make work 
a joy and a builder of character and intelli- 
gence. In making the national government a 
schodlmaster and a disciplinarian we run the 
risk of turning our free American citizens, 
who know their rights and enjoy their re- 
sponsibilities, into something like school chil- 
dren, docile or not, as the case may be, but 
certainly under the kind of compulsion and 
direction that is suitable only for the im- 
mature. 
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THE “PERMANENT COURT” 


MONG the many expedients for bettering 
the world and promoting peace there is 
none that has greater possibilities than 

the “Permanent Court,” now established at 
The Hague. 

The advantages that the court has at the 
beginning of its existence are these: It is, as 
its name implies, permanent. Although it is an 
experiment, it will not dissolve, nor will it 
be abandoned by the League of Nations, to 
which it owes its origin, even if in its early 
years the amount and importance of its busi- 
ness do not meet expectations. It is widely 
representative of the governments of the 
world; even the United States, although not 
a member of the League, is represented in the 
court by one of its citizens, Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, who has been elected to the bench. 
By choosing from its membership judg: 
wholly unbiased by national sympathies 
toward either party to the pending suit, ‘t 
can form at any time a court capable ©! 
reaching a just decision. Moreover, it 
be and should be composed of the ablest, 
the soundest, the most learned, the mos! 
judicially minded jurists that each country 
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represented can produce. Thus it will inspire 
respect and confidence at the outset and will 
gain in reputation and authority as time 


passes. 

On the other hand, the court is handi- 
capped in two ways at the start. It can under- 
take only such business as both of the parties 
to an international dispute agree to submit to 
it. Mr. Root tried to write into the constitu- 
tion of the court the principle that either 
party to such a dispute might bring the mat- 
ter before the new tribunal; but there was 
too much objection. As things are now, the 
court can act only if both parties submit the 
case to it. Naturally, any government that 
is aware that it has a weak case will decline 
to avail itself of the services of the court, for 
this is to be a court of justice and not a mere 
tribunal of arbitration and therefore of com- 
promise. Consequently, there may be a dearth 
of business; and unless there is plenty of 
business, and important business too, the 
court will not become authoritative and use- 


The lack of power to enforce its decrees is 
the other disadvantage and a serious one. A 
government defeated in its suit might decline 
to obey the decision of the court. Although 
that would be an affront to the public opin- 
ion of the world, it could.not fail to detract 
greatly from the estimation in which the 
court would be held. The court has moral 
but no physical force to uphold its decisions. 

We can therefore be only hopeful, not con- 
fident, that the world has set up a powerful 
restraining agent that will gradually but 
surely gain authority and inspire respect. Our 
own Supreme Court, when it was first organ- 
ized, was the object of all kinds of doubt 
and suspicion and for many years was not 
regarded as an important branch of the gov- 
ernment. For more than two years after it 
was formed it had no case before it. There 
was even difficulty in persuading men of 
the necessary standing to accept seats on the 
bench. It was only when John Marshall 
startled the country by his decisions that the 
people realized what great power lay behind 
the Supreme Court. It is to be hoped for the 
good of the world that the Permanent Court 
will assert itself and by strong and wise opin- 
ions and decrees will compel universal respect 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


CONFERENCE of men who asserted 

their right to speak both for union labor 
and for the agricultural interest met recently 
in Chicago and determined not to form a new 
party at present but to try to accomplish 
their ends through getting control of the local 
organizations of both political parties and 
thus nominating men who are satisfactory to 
them. A good many delegates did not like the 
decision, and it is possible that it will be re- 
versed at a conference that has been called 
for next December. At Chicago the labor ele- 
ment seemed to be the stronger in numbers 
and in influence; the Socialists too were 
liberally represented. 


HE income-tax figures are always slow 

in coming in. We have just now got the 
tabulations for 1919, which was the “flush” 
year of the post-war period. Five men re- 
ported incomes of more than $5,000,000 
apiece. Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Ford must 
have been of the number. Who were the other 
three? But the number of million-dollar in- 
comes has shrunk perceptibly. As long ago as 
1915 there were 120 incomes of that amount 
or more; in 1916 there were 206, but in 1919 
there were only 65. Since business was brisk 
enough in 1919, the decrease was probably 
owing to the income tax itself, which not only 
reduces great incomes directly but induces 
rich men to put as much of their money as 
possible into tax-exempt bonds that need not 
be reported. The total income that was re- 
ported was $19,859,000,000, or nearly four 
billions more than in 1918. 


Se 


OR the first time in the history of the 

' country a woman has been nominated 
for governor of one of the states by a party 
that is strong enough to enter the campaign 
with an even chance—or better—of victory. 
Miss Alice Lorraine Daly has been named by 
the National Nonpartisan League as its can- 
didate for governor of South Dakota. Miss 
Daly has lived less than six years in that 
State, but she came from the neighboring 
State of Minnesota. For five years she was the 
head of the department of public speaking 











at the normal school at Madison, South 
Dakota. Since she left that position she has 
become one of the most effective platform 
speakers and organizers in the service of the 
Nonpartisan League. 
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HE eternal gullibility of the human race 

is one of the most astonishing of social 
phenomena. The financial activities that 
landed Mr. Ponzi of Boston in jail a year or 
two ago were widely advertised, but here we 
have another barefaced swindler who has 
been taking hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from the misguided residents of the Chicago 
Stock Yards district. He did not even color 
his project with the explanation of myste- 
rious transactions in foreign exchange. He 
just told his dupes that he was going to spec- 
ulate with their money and could make enor- 
mous profits for them. Those who invested 
with him were of course as greedy and un- 
scrupulous as he was, but why should they be 
so credulous of his impossible promises ? 


Se 


ERMAN bankers and manufacturers are 

said to be uneasy lest the French gov- 
ernment should ehange its policy toward 
Russia and negotiate some sort of trade 
agreement with Moscow. The Germans have 
been looking forward to getting the difficult 
but profitable task of putting Russia back on 
its economic feet whenever the Bolshevist ré- 
gime breaks down or abandons its hostility to 
the foreigner. Indeed, they have based all 
their hopes of renewed prosperity and power 
for Germany on the opportunities that the 
needs of Russia would offer them in the in- 
definite future. It is doubtful whether the 
French would prove as enterprising or as 
industrious as the Germans. Probably few 
Frenchmen are really eager to undertake the 
drudgery and labor of rebuilding the Russian 
economic system, even for the money there is 
in the job; but the Germans are afraid that 
they will try it, if only for the satisfaction 
of keeping the Germans out. 


e 


HE spirit of the Sinn Fein convention 

at Dublin, which met to hear the case 
of republic versus free state presented re- 
spectively by Mr. De Valera and Mr. Griffith, 
was hopefully opposed to any conflict within 
the new state. There was no room for doubt 
that the delegates would not take any part 
in a quarrel that would threaten anything 
the treaty of London gained for Ireland; by 
postponing the Parliamentary elections for 
three months they found a way to avoid 
a menacing fight over the issues that Mr. 
De Valera has raised. Things looked better 
in the north too, and an agreement between 
Ulster and South Ireland on the boundary 
question no longer seemed hopeless. 


eg 


INGRESS is considering another offer 

for the Muscle Shoals power plant. It 
comes from the Alabama Power Company. It 
does not require the government to spend any 
more money, but it does not look forward to 
so large a use of the power as Mr. Ford pro- 
posed. The Secretary of War is reported to 
have said that in some respects it is a better 
offer than that of Mr. Ford and in other 
respects not so good. 


e 


HE work of the Lockwood Committee, 

which investigated building conditions in 
New York, has had one more interesting and 
useful result. The officials of the bricklayers’, 
masons’ and plasterers’ unions have agreed 
to the entry of a court decree that forbids 
the fixing of any limit on the daily or hourly 
production of any workman of their craft, 
declares the liberty of a contractor to buy 
materials wherever he chooses, whether they 
are union-made or not, and forbids any ar- 
rangement between labor organizations an 
employers or trade associations by which spe- 
cial favors are granted on one side or the 
other. This court order will, if properly en- 
forced, correct a good many of the abuses 
that have made building so expensive and 
difficult in New York. 


e 


HE resignation of Senator Kenyon of 

Iowa to become a Federal judge caused 
the “farm bloc” in the Senate, about which 
much has been said and printed, to adopt for 
the first time a kind of formal organization. 
Eighteen Senators, eight Republicans and ten 
Democrats, met to choose some one to act 
as chairman of the group, a responsibility 
that Mr. Kenyon had unofficially assumed. 
The choice fell on Senator Capper of Kansas. 
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Shot from Guns 


Tell them the Puffed Grain story 


Tell the boy how Puffed Grains are created. 

The grains are sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour in a fearful heat. 
Each grain contains over 100. million food cells. Each food cell contains 
a bit of moisture. When the guns are 
shot, all those hundred million food 
cells are blasted by steam explosion. 


Puffed to airy bubbles 


That’s how the grains are puffed to 
bubbles, 8 times normal size. They are 
flimsy as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 

The story will double a boy’s delight 
in these delicious morsels. 
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Puffed Rice is the finest break- 
fast dainty ever served 


Fitting whole grains to digest 
Puffed Grains were invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson. The object is 
to fit whole grains for easy, complete digestion. The food cells must be 
broken. This is the only process which will break them all. 
They make whole grains a fascinating food. They tempt children to 
eat them in plenty. 
There is nothing to compare with Puffed Grains in these desired respects. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 






Serve Puffed Wheat in } 
every bowl of milk 
Make it the good-night 
dish 


The greatest dish a child 
can get, with every 
food cell fitted 
to digest 


eee 


The Quaker Oats @mpany Sole Makers 
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OVERSPEEDING 


By Anne Johnson Robinson 


’Twas mighty lucky the other night 
The fairy police were out of sight! 


For a young and reckless firefly, 

Taking every knoll on “ high,” 

Tore a hundred miles an hour 

By tree and knoll, by bush and 
flower, 

And ran, with only a tail light, crash 

Into the trunk of a mountain ash, 

And with a terrible bang and hurtle 

Stood on his nose and then turned 
turtle ! 


’Twas mighty lucky the other night 
The fairy police were out of sight! 


o 9 
THE WISE LITTLE SHEEP 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HEN the wise little sheep was only a 
W lamb he looked just like his brothers 

and sisters and cousins, woolly and 
white, and he grazed all day in a green pas- 
ture and went up at night into the fold with 
the rest of the flock. He was like that when 
Mary Jeffrey, a little girl of long ago, went 
from her home in London to visit her god- 
father on a large farm in the north of Eng- 
land. 

For a while Mary was half afraid of the 
flock, for she had never seen sheep before, 
but soon she caught sight of one special lamb 
that made her forget her fears. He looked 
like all the rest of the lambs, the old farmer 
declared; but Mary said that he was dif- 
ferent. 

“He has a great deal of character,” she said. 
“TI can see it in his face. He is a very wise 
creature, godfather.” 

“If you will spend the summer with me, 
child,” her godfather said, “you may have 
that wise-faced lamb for your own. What 
say you?” 

Now little Mary needed no bribe to spend 
the summer in the country; she had already 
hoped that she might have the chance; but to 
own that lovely lamb besides seemed almost 
too much. She took hold of the edge of her 
wide skirt and spun round and round with 
oy. 

“Tut!” said her godfather, though he was 
well pleased. “But remember, the lamb may 
not prove so wise as he looks.” 

Mary was not afraid of that. She immedi- 
ately adopted the lamb as her own, and by 
the time the letter came from London giving 
her permission to stay in the country until 
September she had taught him to know her 
very well indeed. By the end of the summer 
he was a lamb no longer, but a handsome 
young ram, which she named Plato after a 
wise man whom she had read about. 

Two days before the end of August Plato 
was missing from the flock. Mary had been 
spending the day on the next farm with an- 
other little girl, and when she came back at 
twilight and went out to the pasture with a 
little pan of salt for her favorite he was 
nowhere to be found, though she called to him. 

“He must have strayed 
during the day,” said Mary’s 
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back when the day came for Mary to return 
to her home. It had been hard enough to 
think of leaving him on the farm, but to go 
away and leave him a forlorn little wanderer 
was almost more than Mary could stand. 

Her godfather tried to comfort her. “Weep 
not, child,” he said. “Your little sheep will 
come back; of that I feel sure.” 

Mary smiled and dried her wet blue eyes. 
“T will put a little bag of salt in my pocket 
and run down to the pasture once again,” 
she said. “He may be there; who knows?” 





c= 3 
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I should have called just like this,”—she 
lifted her voice in a familiar cry,—‘and then 
I should have heard —” 

Just at that instant there was a soft “baa” 
directly behind her. 

“Qh!” she cried. “Oh!” and wheeled 
round, for surely that was Plato’s voice. 

But what she saw behind her was a little 
black sheep. Daylight had gone, and the 
moon had not yet risen, but she could see 
plainly that the sheep was not white like 
Plato. Poor Mary’s disappointment was so 














** Baa!’’ said the little sheep again in a patient voice 


But he was not there. Mary pressed against 
the fence and gazed wistfully in at the 
crowding flock, but no familiar friendly nose 
came poking into her hand for salt. She 
turned and went sadly down the lane toward 
the house. 

“If only I had put a bell on him!” she 
said to herself. “Then I could have stood here 
and called,”—she paused as she spoke,— 
“and maybe his bell would have answered. 


great that she turned her back on the little 
stranger, bowed her head and began to cry. 

“Baa!” said the little sheep again in a 
patient voice. 

At the third “baa” Mary turned again. 
“You poor thing,” she said. “You can’t help 
not being Plato. Do you want some salt ?” 

The edge of the moon was pushing up over 
the hill, and it was growing brighter. As 
Mary stepped forward she gave a sharp little 





godfather. “Sheep will wan- 
der off. Never you grieve, 
though, Mary; he will come 
back before sunrise for his 
lump of salt. He is wise 
enough for that.” 

But Mary did grieve, for 
morning did not bring Plato, 
nor the next morning nor 
the next. 

She wandered through 
fields and meadows, over 
hills and into thick woods, 
hunting for him. Briers tore 
her dress, and her little slip- 
pers were covered with 
dust, but still she would not 
give up the search, and 
nothing could comfort her. 

The sheep had not come 
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TOM SQUIRREL HAD A BIRTHDAY CAKE. 
HE WAS SO VERY SMALL 


His SHARE WAS JUST A CRUMB, AND 
HE 


CouLp HARDLY EArt IT ALL: 


CouLpD HARDLY EAT ONE CRUMB, AND 
YET 
(THIS WASN'T VERY NICE) 
HE WHIMPERED IN HIS BIRCH- BARK 
CHAIR 
To HAVE A WHOLE BIG SLICE. 


AND THAT IS ALL! TOM SQUIRREL HAD 
A GREAT BiG BIRTHDAY CAKE, 

HAD HIS OWN WAY—AND LATER HAD 
A DREADFUL STOMACH ACHE! 
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cry and rushed and threw 
her arms round the ani- 
mal’s neck. 

“Now I know you!” she said. “I don’t un- 
derstand how you came to be so black, but I 
do know your dear little, wise little face!” 

The small sheep did not explain; he was 
busy nosing for salt. Mary put her hand in 
his soft wool and went home skipping. Her 
godfather met her with a lantern; he was 
setting out to search for her. 

“Hold your lantern close, godfather dear, 
and look at my sheep,” Mary cried. “His coat 
has changed; he has somehow turned black. 
But I do not care, because I have him safe 
again.” 

By the light of the lantern the old farmer 
gazed at the sheep. Then he straightened up 
and laughed. 

“The silly creature wandered way off to 
Mr. Morrissey’s, miles away, and has been 
sleeping in a coal pile. That’s what’s the 
matter with his coat!” 

“So that’s why he stood off and didn’t 
come near me at first,” cried Mary. “O god- 
father, I always told you he was a wise little 


sheep!” 
og 


THE JOCOSE POPLAR 


By Olive Sargent 





Before my bedroom window there stands a 
poplar tree; 

All green and gay, its leaflets play an elfin 
melody; 

It makes quick shadow pictures that quiver 
on the wall; 

My poplar tree is dear to me, so slender and 
so tall. 


A gentle patter wakened me. “O dear, the 
rain!” I said; 

I closed the window hurriedly and scampered 
back to bed; 

But, bright and clear, the shadow leaves still 
danced upon the wall; 

The poplar tree was fooling me; it hadn’t 
rained at ali! 


o 
AMABEL RIP VAN WINKLE 


By Margery Worthington 


NE rainy day little Rose Walton was 
O exploring the attic of the new house. 

It was really avery old house; in fact, 
long ago it had belonged to some of Rose’s 
own people, but it was new to her, for she 
had just come there to live. 

After she had poked round among the 
queer old furniture and whirled the curious 
spinning wheel to her heart’s content she 
crossed the room to the little bare space under 
the window and began to bounce her ball to 
the tinkling tune of the rain. All at once the 
ball bounced away from her and rolled under 
the eaves, where the attic wall sloped down 
and met the floor. 

Rose got down on her hands and knees 
and crawled after it. She could not see it, 
but as she crouched there, blinking and peer- 
ing, she noticed that a board was missing 
from its place. She crawled a little farther 
and saw something shining far back in the 
hole where the board had been. 

Reaching in, she drew the object out; in 
the gloom it looked like a leather box. 

She got up and carried the box nearer to 
the light. It was an old-fashioned doll’s trunk, 
dingy and dusty, with a little brass plate on 
the front. The inscription on the plate had 
almost worn away, but Rose turned and 
twisted the box until at last she made out 
the name “Amabel” engraved in dim quaint 
lettering. 

But she could not get the trunk open; the 
rusty little lock was fast. 

“Perhaps one of mother’s keys will open 
it,” she thought and went hurrying down- 
stairs with the little trunk. 

But, though mother tried all of her small 
keys, none of them would de the work: 
there was nething to do but force the lock 
The hasp gave way with a little squeak, and 
Rose eagerly lifted the lid. 

“O mother, look!” she cried. 

Lying in the tray was a quaint and love); 
doll, made of wood, with painted hair and 
features. The color had been rubbed from 
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one pink cheek, but the blue eyes seemed 
still to be smiling with pleasure. The doll 
was dressed in yellow flowered satin, and 
round her shoulders was a creamy satin scarf 
fastened with a little pearl brooch. - 

Rose lifted her out carefully. Hanging from 
the doll’s wrist was a little bag that held a 
handkerchief not two inches square, a tiny 
bottle that still smelled faintly of perfume 
and a large coin worn very smooth. The coin 
was hard to read, but Rose kept trying. 

“Seventeen hundred and seventy some- 
thing,” she made out at last. “Why, mother, 
she must be older than you, older than 
Grandmother Walton!” 

Mother laughed. “Older even than her 
grandmother, I should say,” she answered. 

There were clothes underneath the tray: 
a green satin dress, a blue muslin dress, a 
dark cloak and a scalloped lavender petticoat. 

“And just look at the pearl pin that she is 
wearing!” the little girl cried. 

Mother looked pleased, but she seemed 
puzzled too. “I don’t understand about this 
doll,” she said. “And as to the pin, I’m afraid 
some little girl must have borrowed her 
mother’s, brooch and forgotten to give it 
back. However, all we can do now is to try 
to trace that same little girl’s great-great- 
great-grandchildren.” 

Rose looked up quickly. “I’m not to have 
the doll?” she said. 

But she understood when mother explained 
that they ought to do all they could to find 
the owners. 

“How shall we find them?” Rose asked. 

“T will write to the people who owned the 
house just before us,’ was her mother’s 
answer. “Perhaps they will know about the 
doll.’ Then she added thoughtfully, “We'll 
see what we shall see, little Rose!” 

Rose did not know what she meant by that, 
but she put Amabel carefully away in a 
drawer. 

A fortnight went by, and then on another 
rainy day mother asked Rose whether she 
would like to give a tea party in Amabel’s 
honor and invite the other dolls. 

Rose was overjoyed. “How wonderful for 
Amabel after being asleep this long time! 
She'll feel like Rip Van Winkle.” 

The tea table was set with Rose’s pretty 
rosebud china, and the fare was lemonade 
and little gingersnaps. When the hour came 
all the dolls except the guest of honor were on 
hand; mother had borrowed her for a mo- 
ment. 

“I have something to put in her hand bag,” 
she said. “You'll know what it is later on, 
Rose.” 

When she brought Amabel in the other 
dolls minded their manners and did not smile 
at her funny clothes. 

After the feast, mother, who was another 
guest of honor, said that Amabel had a story 
to tell. 

“Amabel ?” Rose echoed. “How can she tell 
it?” 

It was really mother who told the story, 
but she told it in such a soft voice that Rose 
could almost believe it was Amabel talking. 
The other dolls stared respectfully, and Rose 
sat in her little red rocking-chair and listened 
with wide, eager eyes. As for Amabel, she 
went on smiling. 

“Years and years ago,” the story ran, “my 
little Mistress Charity Blake decided to give 
a tea party for me. She set the table with 
rose-leaf dishes and went out into the garden 
and picked some hollyhock cheeses and put 
them on a grape-leaf plate. She put my new 
kerchief round my neck and ran up to her 
mother’s room to get a pin for it. Twas only 
a common pin that she was looking for, but 
she paused for a minute at the bureau and 
tried some brooches on me. 

“Of course Charity had no idea of taking 

any of the jewelry out of the room, but just 
as she had fastened my kerchief with a little 
pearl brooch a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened. 
_ “She heard Tibby, her nurse, calling her 
in a loud voice to come downstairs at once. 
She tucked me under her arm and went flying 
down. Everything below was in great con- 
fusion; mother and Tibby were busy with the 
younger children, and old Uncle Sampson 
was harnessing the horses to the carriage. 
Somebody explained hurriedly to Charity that 
people called ‘redcoats’ were coming, and 
that the family must hurry away to Uncle 
Peter’s home. 

“Charity turned and ran upstairs again. 
When she came back she was carrying my 
little trunk as well as me. 

“Tibby looked at the trunk. ‘You'll have to 
leave that,’ she said. ‘We’re traveling light, 
Miss Charity. See, even the silver must be left 
behind. Tom’s digging a hole to bury it in!’ 
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“Charity looked at the hole that the hired 
man ‘was digging. All at once she seemed to 
feel very much afraid. 

“‘T want Amabel hidden too,’ she sobbed. 
‘Amabel and her trunk and all. If I carried 
her away in the coach, who knows but the 
redcoats might get her ?’ 

“She opened the trunk quickly, slipped me 
in, and snapped the lock. 

“Tibby came hurrying by. ‘Here, give me 
the trunk,’ she said. ‘I’ll put it where I war- 
rant it will be safe.’ 

“She snatched the trunk with me inside 
and hurried off with it. Tibby was very old, 
but that time she ran like a deer. Into the 
house and up many stairways she went. At 
last she pushed the trunk back under some- 
thing. I heard her footsteps hurrying away, 
and after that all was quiet for a long, long 
time, so long that I lost all track of it. I just 
stayed there in the trunk and kept guard over 
the little pearl brooch.” 

There was a pause in the story. The other 
dolls gazed at Amabel; Rose’s eyes were 
round. 

“At last,” the story went on, “I was res- 
cued, as Rose knows. And then, after a while, 
I received a letter.” 

At that Rose gave her mother a startled 
look. After all, mother must be just “play 
acting,” she thought, and the letter was 
merely a part of the game. 

But no, mother had reached over and was 
taking a little square of paper, many times 
folded, from Amabel’s hand bag. Then she 
began to read the paper in the same soft 
voice that sounded exactly as if it were 
Amabel’s own. The letter began: 


“Dear little lost doll, so some one has found 
you at last! You must have wondered why Char- 
ity never came back for you. It was this way: 
When she and her family left home that summer 
day so long ago, they did not return soon. They 
stayed a long time with Uncle Peter, and then 
Charity’s mother and the other children and 
Tibby went to stay with some other relatives. 
Charity remained with her uncle and went to 
school. 

“The war went on for a long time. When it 
was over at last, and Charity’s father came out 
of the army and took his family home, Charity 
herself stayed on with Uncle Peter until she had 
finished school. 

“Though she was almost a grown young lady 
when she finally came home, she had not forgot- 
ten you, Amabel. She searched for you all over 
the house, but she never could find you. Tibby 
was no longer living, and no one had the slight- 
est idea where the little trunk was. 

“So you remained lost. But Charity never 
forgot you; when she was an old lady she wrote 
in her will: ‘If my lost doll is ever found, she 
and her trunk and all her clothes, and the pear] 
brooch that she wore in her kerchief, are to be 
given to the little girl descendant of mine who is 
nearest ten years old at the time.’ ” 


Rose drew a long breath. “Oh, that happy 
little girl!” she said. “Mother, where do you 


, suppose she is?” 


“She is right here in this room,” mother 
said, “sitting in a red rocking-chair.” 

Rose looked round the room; there was no 
little girl present except herself, and no other 
red rocking-chair. “But, mother —” she cried. 

Mother picked up Amabel, brooch and all, 
and set her gently in Rose’s lap. “You are 
that little girl,” she said. “You are the great- 
great-great-granddaughter of little Charity— 
her only descendant who is ten years old.” 

Rose held Amabel close. “How did you 
find out about her, mother?” she asked. 

Then mother explained. She had written 
first to the family that lived in the house the 
year before, but they knew nothing about a 
doll in a trunk. Then she wrote to Rose’s 
grandmother, her father’s mother, and asked 
whether she could throw any light on the 
mystery. 

Grandmother was greatly interested. 
Mother’s letter made her remember at once, 
she said, the queer sentence in her great- 
grandmother’s will about a lost doll and a 
pin. The family had almost forgotten it. Then, 
when grandmother had found out a few 
other facts, she wrote the letter. 

More than that, grandmother went search- 
ing among some old things in her attic and 
found a little diary written by that same 
Charity. On one page Charity had written: 
“T hunt for Amabel all the time; but I have 
not found her. When father sells this house 
and we move to Philadelphia I cannot hunt 
any more. Perhaps some other little girl will 
find my Amabel; she was a lovely doll.” 

Rose looked at Amabel; of course it was 
only fancy, but the little doll seemed to be 
smiling more brightly than before. 

Rose’s eyes shone. “You are lovely, Ama- 
bel,” she said. “No one would ever believe 
you had been asleep more than a hundred 
years. Never in the world!” 
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deal to do with what you think. 


The men who study the human body know this. 


That’s why Grape-Nuts is so highly endorsed for 
its quality as well as its taste. Grape-Nuts helps bodies 


to grow and brains to act. 


This delicious cereal has all the richness of wheat 
and malted barley, and its crisp, sweet granules furnish 
the right nutriment for bounding, wide-awake health. 


When you’re racing the school bell at breakfast or 
lunch, Grape-Nuts (ready-to-eat from the package) is a 
splendid aid to put you there on‘time and RIGHT. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 
“There’s a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 



























brings unused muscles into 
sudden, violent action. The 
rubdown with Absorbine, Jr. 
prevents next day stiffness 
and soreness. It is soothing, 
cooling, refreshing and with- 
out obnoxious liniment odor 
and stain. In this one handy 
container, big leaguers, play- 
daddies and the younger 
generation of athletes have, 
also, a safe antiseptic and 
germicide. For cuts, scratches 
and skin abrasions, a few 


prevent infection. 
At most druggists, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., 
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in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


4334 BUESCHER BLOCK 
ted FREE CATALOG Su Sanson oon: A , 


ANO NUMBER IN CLASS. 
B Either = illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 


Silver plate, 20% ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling ( 
; $ rling ¢ 
aie 309 Bastian Bidg. 








» 40€ en.. $4.00 doz. Write for 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 















| Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
| a Mink, Muskrats, etc., in large 


numbers, with our new, fold- 


| ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Brice List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting al! kinds of fish. 


| J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 49, LEBANON, MO. 
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— | Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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ALL THINGS * 
By Archibald Rutledge 


My foemen throng before with purpose grim; 
But, trusting in the Lord of Life, I go: 
All things for me are possible with Him, 


I see no path; but his clear light I see. 

I have no strength. He makes his strength my 
own; 

It is my faith in Him that foemer flee. 


Through sorrow’s wilds, deep-veiled with 
shadows dim, 

I go sustained; my heart, rejoicing, sings: 

“All things for me are possible with Him.” 


So following faith unto life’s last far rim, 
My Lost and Loved to me shall be restored: 
E’en this for me is possible with Him, 
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THE TRAMP 


N old man came to our door and begged for 

A bread. His hair was gray, his back was 

bent, his face was wrinkled, and he walked 

with lagging steps. His clothes were ragged, and 

he was grimy with smoke and dirt. His hands 

were stiff and trembling with the chill March 
wind. 

We gave him food and a copy of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. He took the little book 
and, holding it in front of his dim eyes, read the 
title. Then, beginning in a somewhat monotonous 
voice, he told the story of the Bible—how it was 
prepared, the history of it, the forming of the 
canon and the history of the early church. He 
spoke of prophecy and of the signs of the times. 
In a few minutes he showed that he had a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures such as you might expect 
of a professor in a theological seminary. 

As he turned away he said, “I lost my last two 
jobs because I was too old. I am drifting toward 
the city. Maybe something will turn up there; I 
don’t know.” And without a sign of hope in his 
face he left the house. 

In spite of all his knowledge I could not find 
in anything that he said evidence of the saving 
faith in Jesus Christ. The path of his soul was 
just as weary a way as the path of his feet. 

It was a pitiful picture, and still I have often 
wondered whether there are not far too many 
men like him in the world. How many there are 
who have had Christian training and know the 
Bible well who have no saving knowledge of 
Jesus Christ! How many church members there 
are who have no knowledge of Him as a per- 
sonal Saviour! 
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THE DREAM 


Tis girl sprang to her feet and walked up 
and down the dean’s office; her eyes were 
red, and her thin face was drawn as if with 
pain. “I suppose you think I’m selfish,” she 

cried. “But I haven’t slept a night since the tele- 

gram came. I've read it over and over till I’m 
almost wild. I can’t see how it is right to expect 
me to leave college and give up all my life plans 
to take care of mother. I could go to her during 
vacations. It isn’t as if we hadn’t money enough 
to make her comfortable; she could have almost 
anything in the world. And she may live for sev- 
eral years; the doctor said so.” 

“Twenty years ago,’”’ the dean said slowly, 
“another girl came to me with a problem like 
yours. She was studying chemistry. She told me 
that there wasn’t anything in the world she liked 
better, and that, if anyone offered her sunsets 
and music and starlight and beauty, she would 
want them only to analyze in the laboratory. In 
her junior year her mother died and left one 
little girl and three boys between the ages of 
twelve and nineteen. 

“T’ve seen great struggles, but I’ve never seen 
a bigger one than that girl went through. When 
she said good-by she looked as if she had had a 
year’s sickness. ‘I’m going home,’ she said, ‘but 
I'll never give up my dream!’ 

“T told her that there was as much chemistry 
about her home as there was anywhere else in 
the world, and I’ve never forgotten the startled 
look that came into her eyes. She stood quite 
still and just looked. 

“She was at home for nine years, till the girl 
started at college. Then she herself returned and 
took up the work where she had left off. Of 
course she was years older than most of her 
fellow students; and she had lost much of the 
technique of her work. But she had gained other 
things, judgment, power of quick decision, all- 
round knowledge and human sympathy. More- 
over, through the years she had read much and 
had followed her beloved study into unusual 
fields. She had studied the chemistry of the Bible 
and of literature; she knew the history of chem- 
istry and the lives of the great chemists. In 
short, she was well on the way to becoming a 
well-rounded chemical scholar, not a mere labo- 
ratory worker. Another thing, in the years at 
home she had so fired her brothers with her en- 
thusiasm that to-day all three of them are men 
of science. Years afterwards she said, ‘My djs- 
appointment was the best thing that ever came 
to me. If I had had my own way, I should be 
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nothing but a chemist now. Those years taught 
me to put life first and chemistry second.’ 

“That is why we could not afford to let her go 
when she finished her course. For twelve years 
now her influence has been inspiring hundreds of 
lives inside and outside the laboratory.” 

“You don’t mean—Miss Torrance?” the girl 
cried. 

“I mean Miss Torrance.” 

The girl stood quite still, and the dean, watch- 
ing, saw the look she had been waiting for come 
into the tired eyes. 
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GINGER, A PENSION PONY 


\ A ] HEN transcontinental trains slow up and 

take on water at Wray tourists often see 

a little sorrel cow pony galloping across 
the grassy pasture that flanks the railway. That 
pony is Ginger, and for five years he has not felt 
the bite of spur or the gall of saddle. The little 
cow pony has been pensioned. John Higgins, a 
horse dealer, was the first to find it out, and with 
the discovery he learned the reason for it—a 
story of glory for man and horse. 

Ginger belongs to Ralph Mansfield, a dry 
farmer of Wray who went West eight years ago 
to homestead desert wild lands, and who won 
after a hard struggle. A year after he arrived 
in Colorado he bought Ginger at an auction and 
took the pony to his homestead. Mansfield had a 
herd of a dozen cattle, and for two years Ginger 
performed the very ordinary duties of a cow 
pony. The farmer, in his spare moments, would 
amuse himself by teaching the pony to do tricks. 

One night Mansfield retired early. He says 
that he thinks that he dropped off to sleep and 
forgot to blow out the lamp. At any rate the 
next thing that happened caused Ginger, who 
was grazing outside, to pick up his ears and 
snort. Smoke was issuing from the window of 
the storeroom, and tiny tongues of flame were 
licking the roof. The pony took one look—at 
least it is supposed that he did—and the next 
instant was thundering in a mad gallop across 
the prairie. Straight for the Cummings ranch 
more than half a mile distant he ran, crossing a 
ravine and a dry creek on the way. 

Cummings and his wife heard the thunder of 
the hoofs as the pony dashed up from the creek 
bottom. Thinking something was wrong, the 
rancher got up and pulled on some clothes and 
hurried out. Ginger stood in the moonlight, 
snorting. Half asleep and angry, Cummings 
reached for a clod of earth to fling at the horse, 
but his arm stopped in mid-air as his eye caught 
a sudden glimmer of flame in the darkness. 

“Fire!” he called to his wife and ran toward 
the stable for his own horse. Saddling, he rode 
rapidly to the Mansfield shack and, rushing into 
the smoke-filled front room, dragged the uncon- 
scious farmer out. The heavy smoke from a 
quantity of hay in the storeroom had overcome 
Mansfield in his sleep, and the arrival of Cum- 
mings was all that saved him from a fiery death. 

The next day Mansfield was up, and the first 
thing he thought of was to pension the little 
pony. Perhaps it was fright that caused Ginger 
to run, and perhaps it was something a good deal 
finer. At any rate, that is the story of Ginger as 
it is known in Wray. 
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THE CUNNING AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR 


ANY are the tricks that cunning auto- 
M graph collectors have practiced to get a 

highly prized signature. Some men spend 
much time and patience on the task; others— 
like the driver of the local omnibus at Rotting- 
dean, England, where Rudyard Kipling settled 
down to live—accomplish their purpose with 
little-or no effort. 

The driver, says Mr. R. Thurston Hopkins, 
the author of Kipling’s Sussex, often annoyed 
Mr. Kipling by pointing at him with his whip 
and announcing in a stentorian voice, ‘Here we 
have Mr. Kipling, the soldier poet.” 

Mr. Kipling suffered in silence until the ve- 
hicle ran into his favorite tree and damaged it 
badly; then he wrote a vigorous letter of com- 
plaint to the owner, who was landlord of the 
White Horse Inn. 

The fellow laid the letter before the select 
company of his bar parlor, and one and all ad- 
vised him to appear indifferent. One man offered 
him ten shillings in cash for the letter, and the 
landlord accepted the offer. A second and 
stronger letter followed the first, and the land- 
lord carried the autograph to a bookseller and 
demanded a pound for it. The bookseller eagerly 
snapped it up, and the landlord began to dream 
of more missives. 

But the next day Kipling entered briskly and 
wrath{ully. 

“Why don’t I answer your letter, sir?” said 
the landlord. “Why, I was hoping you would 
send me a fresh one every day. They pay a deal 
better than driving a bus!” 
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TWA DOGS 


HAT fun it would be to turn dog for a 
day, to think all a dog’s long, long 
thoughts, and then to come back and 
remember it all! What is there in a dog’s think- 
ing apparatus, for example, that makes him know 
that little children are irresponsible, and that he 
must put up with things from them that he would 
not for a moment tolerate from their elders? 


Relating anecdotes of his collies in Country 
Life, Mr. Albert Payson Terhune tells of one dog 
who is well named Wolf. It is not safe, he says, 
for strangers to take the slightest liberty with 
him, but from children Wolf will endure any 
mauling. Only once, says the author, have I 
known him to~protest at the familiarity of a 
child. A friend called, bringing along her son, 
a boy between three and four years old. Wolf sat 
down beside him, and the two were having a jolly 
time together when a growl of utter disgust from 
the dog made us all look around. The baby piped 
up triumphantly, “I bitted off one of Wolfie’s 
whiskers, and it tasted just like a worm.” No 
wonder Wolf had growled. 

Then there was Lady, who at one time was the 
only dog except Lad allowed in the house. She 
could think to some purpose. She had a favorite 
corner of the fireplace, where she was wont to 
drowse on cold evenings. Once in a while Lad, 
coming indoors earlier than she, would chance 
to pick out this nook. Lady had too much finesse 
to rout her mate from the coveted spot. In- 
stead, with fur a-bristle she would rush “toward 
the front door, growling menace to some imag- 
inary tramp. Lad at the sound would spring to 
his feet and dash forward. As soon as he was well 
under way Lady would slip back and take pos- 
session of the vacated hearth corner. 





FORETHOUGHT AND 
PREPAREDNESS 
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Small Girl—Muvver ses, can you oblige ’er with 
change for a ’arf crown? 
Shopkeeper—Yes. Where’s the half crown? 
Small Girl—Oh, she’ll send it on Monday. 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 











MR. PEASLEE’S DAY OF REST 


**AIN’T you workin’ busier’n common to-day, 
Caleb?” demanded Deacon Hyne, resting 
his elbows onthe rail fence. 

Caleb Peaslee straightened himself enough to 
bring his chin to the end of his hoe and inquired 
what the deacon had asked. 

“I asked you,” replied the deacon, with some 
inexactness, “what the reason is for you honin’ 
into the work so to-day? You’ve been movin’ 
from one hill of corn to another as brisk as if 
you wa’n’t more’n twenty, instead of being well 
risin’ sixty, as I’ve reason to know you are.” 

“T’ve been restin’,’ replied Caleb. ‘“ Movin’ 
from one hill of corn to another same’s I’ve been 
doin’ is soothin’ after a day like I put in yes- 
terday.” 


“But,” contended the deacon, “seems to me it ° 


was night before last you was telling me you 
lotted on havin’ a day to yourself yesterday. 
Didn’t you say you was goin’ to lay back and 
loaf round home whilst your wife was over to 
Dedham for the day? I thought you did anyway, 
and if I hadn’t been so busy helpin’ my wife 
with the carpets I’d have come over and helped 
you loaf. I started to come once as it was, but 
she hove me to with another armful of rugs to 
be beat.” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. “I told you that jest as 
you've recited it,” he agreed, “but I made the 
mistake of tellin’ my wife too. If I'd stopped 
short of that, mebbe I’d have had an easier day 
of it yesterday. 

“Fore she started off,’ he went on, “I noticed 
she was busy with a pencil and paper; I figgered 
she was puttin’ down a list of things she wanted 
to trade for while she was gone. But when she 
was ready to start she called me into the kitchen 
and p’inted out the paper, which she’d pinned 
onto the tablecloth. 

“*There!’ s’she. ‘There’s some odd jobs I've 
been wantin’ you to get about doing for a long 
time,’ she says. ‘Now to-day whilst you’ve noth- 
ing to do you go ahead and do ’em. I look to see 
’em all done against the time I get back, and to 
make sure they won't slip your mind I’ve put 
*em down there in black and white where you're 
bound to see ’em if you eat at all through the 
day!’ And with that she was out of the house 
and into the stage fore I could say a word—not 
that it would have done any good. 

“Wal,” said Caleb, “the fust thing on the 
paper was, ‘Clean up the back yard.’ I went out 
and looked at it, and it looked clean enough to 
me already, but I knew she didn’t think so; so I 
sot about it, and out of that yard I'd called clean 
I fetched four wheelbarrerloads of leaves and 
dead grass and twigs and slivers of wood and 
chips and a strip of fence wire thirty feet long 
and barrel hoops and staves where a water barrel 
fell apart in the corner of the shed ell. I can’t 
begin to tell, you all the stuff that come to light 
under that rakin’, 

“But I got it done at last and went into the 
house for a drink of water and to get another 
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look at the paper. The next thing she had written 
was: ‘Fix up the front fence. It’s saggin’.’ 

“Tf I'd been called into court without a chance 
to look at that fence, I’d have testified strong 
that it was as straight as a rakestale; but when I 
went out and stood at one end and sighted it, 
I could see that it was near as crooked as a 
scythe snath. It’s held up by iron rods sot into 
stone anchors in the ground, and I found it a job 
for pick and shovel and a heavy crowbar. It was 
a job I'd have hired a stout man to help me with 
if I'd known I was goin’ to do it. 

“By the time I’d got the fence straight it was 
noon and past; so I went in for a bite to eat. I 
was hungry as a wolf, and my shoulders ached so 
bad I was glad to rest ’em whilst I was eatin’. In 
the meantime I took a look at the next little job 
she had laid out for me: I found out that the 
gable end of the old henhouse out back of the 
barn needed some shingles. 

“I didn’t have a ladder short enough to go 
under the eaves, so I had to build a stagin’ to 
work on, and it was well I did, for when I got 
up there I found that what few shingles was on 
the buildin’ was so loose they might’s well come 
off. So I made a clean sweep of it, tore ’em all! 
off and shingled the place new. And I’d never so 
much as known a shingle was loose there till she 
told me! 

“Then I follered down the list and fixed a 
stand for her leach barrel to make soap, righted 
up the bluestone slab we use for a back doorstep 
put up two shelves for her milk pans in the milk 
house and dug up a patch of yaller dock that 
she wanted rooted out of the corner of her posy 
garden—and I b’lieve the taproot on that dock 
was fifteen foot long! And there was four or five 
more jobs, kind of putterin’ things. I'd got ‘em 
all done but one when the stage drove into the 
yard and let her out. I was as tired as I’ve been 
for thirty year. 

“After we'd got through supper she went out 
with me and looked over the back yard and all 
the other things I’d done. She never said a word, 
so I knew I'd done more’n a common good job of 
all of ’em. And when we got back to the house 
she fetched up stiff all at once and looked at 
the well curb. ‘Didn’t I ask you,’ she says, ‘to 
fix that hinge onto the cover of that curb?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ says I, ‘you did, but I didn’t get time 
to get it done to-day; I'll fix it to-morrer.’ 

“‘Didn’t get time!’ she says. ‘With a whole 
day to yourself jest to set round in you couldn't 
find time to put a couple of screws into that 
hinge? Well,’ she says, firmlike, ‘to-morrer /’// 
be here, and you'll —’ 

“‘To-morrer,’ says I, jest as settled as she 
was, ‘I’m goin’ to do my hoein’. If you want any 
odd jobs done, I'll hire Jotham Wiggins to do 
‘em. Fust of all,’ I says, ‘I’ve got to do my farm 
work!’ 

“And here I be,” Mr. Peaslee finished, ‘takin’ 
it easy and gettin’ my work done. I don’t want 
to loaf another day for a long time. It’s too hard 
work for a man of my years.” 
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MEETING THE MASON BEE 


S a very young man Jean Henri Fabre, the 
A great French naturalist, was a schoolmas- 
ter at the magnificent salary of 700 
francs—$140—a year. He was not then a pro- 
fessional student of nature; he taught mathe- 
matics and took his pupils out into the fields to 
make rough experiments in triangulation. 

From the very first day, he writes, my atten- 
tion was attracted by something suspicious. If I 
sent one of the boys to plant a stake, I would see 
him stop frequently on his way, bend down, 
stand up again, look about and stoop once more, 
neglecting his straight line and his signals. An- 
other, who was told to pick up the arrows, would 
forget the iron pin and take up a pebble instead; 
and a third, deaf to the measurements of angles, 
would crumble a clod of earth between his fin- 
gers. Most of them were caught licking a bit of 
straw. The polygon came to a full stop, the diag- 
onals suffered. What could the mystery be? 

I inquired, and everything was explained. A 
born searcher and observer, the scholar had long 
known what the master had not yet heard of, 
namely, that there was a big black bee that made 
clay nests on the pebbles of the Aarmas. These 
nests contained honey; and my surveyors used 
to open them and empty the cells with a straw. 
The honey, although rather strong-flavored, was 
most acceptable. I acquired a taste for it myself 
and joined the nest hunters, putting off the poly- 
gon till later. It was thus that I first saw Réau- 
mur’s mason bee. 

The magnificent bee herself, with her dark 
violet wings and black velvet raiment, her rustic 
edifices on the sun-blistered pebbles, amid the 
thyme, her honey, providing a diversion from 
the severities of the compass and the square, al! 
made a great impression on my mind; and | 
wanted to know more than I had learned from 
the schoolboys, which was just how to rob the 
cells of their honey with a straw. As it happened, 
my bookseller had a gorgeous work on insects 
for sale. It was called Histoire Naturelle de- 
Articulés, by De Castelnau, E. Blanchard an! 
Lucas, and boasted a multitude of most attrac- 
tive illustrations; but the price of it—the price © 
it! No matter: was not my splendid income su’ 
posed to cover everything, food for the mind «- 
well as food for the body? Anything extra that I 
gave to one I could save upon the other: 
method of balancing painfully familiar to tho-< 
who look to science for their livelihood. The pur- 
chase was efiected. That day my profession! 
emoluments were severely strained; I devoted 2 
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month’s salary to the acquisition of the book. I 
had to resort to miracles of economy for some 
time to come before making up the enormous 


deficit. 
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HUMOR IN TRANSFORMED TITLES 


HE recent observance throughout the coun- 
try of Children’s Book Week at the in- 
stance of the American Library Association 
has naturally led to the telling and retelling of 
the experiences of librarians in dealing with 
childish patrons. Some of the funniest mistakes 
that children make are so natural that they recur 
again and again. The demand for “Three Mos- 
quitoes” (pronounced. “skeeters” of course) by 
Dumas is a perennial source of joy. Young 
America is all too familiar with mosquitoes; and 
whether or not it supposes that musketeers are 
an aérial force of the same nature, it frequently 
pronounces the name as if it did. 

Books that take their titles from proper 
names of places, heroes or heroines undergo some 
odd transformations. The boy who wanted “Iron 
Hole” received Ivanhoe after little delay; the 
girl who asked for “Martha Fuzzywitch” would 
scarcely have had to wait long even if she had 
not thought to add “by Charles Dickens,” where- 
upon she was promptly handed Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. “Robin Caruso”—melodious combination— 
was readily interpreted when inquired for by a 
small son of sunny Italy who was not yet 
familiar with Crusoe and his man Friday, but 
who was quite familiar with the name of his 
famous fellow countryman. “A Sick Family’s 
Robins” was quickly guessed to mean our old 
friends the Swiss Family Robinson. Nor did it 
take much thought to translate “Several on a 
Peak” into Peveril of the Peak; and the young 
reader may have been no less satisfied with his 
choice, even though it proved not to be the tale 
of mountaineering adventure he doubtless ex- 
pected. 

But it took a clever librarian to discover in 
“Danny de Wonder’ that serious gem of Eng- 
lish literature, Daniel Deronda, and after the 
discovery was made to explain convincingly to 
the youngster who had asked for it that he could 
not possibly want it. He had chanced to hear an 
adored teacher, who was also an athlete, mention 
it to another teacher as a highly interesting 
book; and he had naturally assumed that the 
interesting Danny was a wonder in some form of 
athletics. 

“I t’ought most like he was a pitcher,” he 
admitted sorrowfully, “but it wouldn’t of jolted 
me none if he’d played football, or wrestled, or 
been an all-round star at a track meet, or raced 
a car, or flew a machine; most any kind of 
wonder would have suited me all right. But if 
he ain’t a wonder at all, and his name ain’t 
Danny, he ain’t the boy I t’ought he was, and I 
sure don’t want him. Gimme Huckleberry Finn 


instead.” 
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LOST AND FOUND 


MBRELLAS are lost and found frequently 
enough, but seldom is one the means of 
helping one person to find another. In his 

recent volume on book collecting Mr. A. Edward 
Newton says that while he was at a hospital in 
London he was anxious to have a certain book- 
seller come and see him; he tells how his um- 
brella helped to fulfill his wish. 

My uncle, he says, had never seen Mr. Hutt, 
who kept a bookshop at some distance from the 
hospital, and since he had been in London only 
forty-eight hours he did not know his way round 
and was as nervous as a hen. I told him as well 
as I could where the shop was, and he started 
off. As he went I noticed that he was carrying 
my umbrella, which has a curious horn handle 
studded with roundheaded silver tacks. 

He promptly lost his: way, and an hour later 
my friend, Mr. Hutt, who was hurrying along the 
crowded Strand, saw a man apparently looking 
for some one or something and carrying my um- 
brella! Calling my uncle by name,—he had heard 
me speak of him,—he asked if he could direct 
him anywhere. My uncle was amazed and con- 
ducted my friend, or rather was conducted by 
him, to my bedside. 
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GLOVES FROM THE DAYS OF 
ROMANCE 


HERE is a peculiar human interest in an 

old pair of gloves. The hands that they 

covered seem to give them a_ special 
characteristic shape and personality. Those that 
are here described are part of a collection that 
Mr. Robert Spence has recently loaned to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in England. The 
collection, says Mr. W. G. Thomson in Country 
Life, is probably the most important in the world 
and is made up of perhaps sixty pairs of gloves 
and mittens that range in time all the way from 
the fifteenth century to the beginning of the 
nineteenth, 

The most important part of the collection is 
‘he section of knitted gloves, of which early 
“pecimens are scarce. One remarkable pair, of 
purple silk and entirely of rib, is embroidered 
with a repeating pattern of animals and trees 
mn silver-gilt thread that ends at the sleeve in a 
Check of silver and silver gilt; the purple ground 
's inclosed with narrow bands of silver. Of more 
elaborate design is a pair of ladies’ long gloves 
crimson silk. Part is plain knitting, but a 
Pattern of stars and lilies in pots is done in rib 
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with excellent effect. There are slits under the 
tips of the fingers and the thumb to allow the 
wearer to handle small objects without removing 
them. Perhaps the pair belonged to some lady of 
France in the sixteenth century. 

A very fine pair of ecclesiastical gloves is 
made of white silk and gold. Another pair, 
knitted in crimson silk, has a rich edging of gold 
and bears a medallion that contains ornament 
suggestive of a cross. 

A beautiful pair has gauntlets of eight square 
tabs and three loops of ribbons at the opening. 
The Pelican in her Piety is a design that appears 
on one pair in a group of six extremely ornate 
Jacobean gloves. The holy emblem is worked in 
seed pearls. 

From the Beauties’ Treasury and Ladies’ 
Vade Mecum, Redfern quotes a receipt for per- 
fuming gloves. The ingredients are musk and 
“amber grease,” of each a scruple, an ounce of 
powdered leaves of sweet marjoram and an ounce 
of “gum tragacanth” in half a pint of white 
wine. A scruple of civet is then added, and the 
whole mixture is applied with a brush. 
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MINNIE CAT’S OFFENSE 


IRCUMSTANTIAL evidence will often play 

tricks on the amateur detective. In this 

story, which a correspondent sends us and 
which takes an odd and amusing turn at the end, 
appearances were especially deceptive. 

When my husband, our correspondent writes, 
was collector of internal revenue his business 
took him for a fortnight to a town where the 
hotel accommodations were poor. I had accom- 
panied him on the trip, and after a long search 
we found a comfortable room in a sawmill board- 
ing house. Many of the boarders were foreign- 
ers; but we ate with the landlady, and it was 
really pleasant to sit at the long, oilcloth-covered 
table and watch the laughing kitchen girls wait- 
ing upon us, and Minnie, the big motherly house 
cat, strolling majestically about the room as she 
always did at mealtime. 

Near the end of our stay an Italian oiler ate 
with us. He was tall and broad, but dandified to 
a ridiculous degree; he was redolent of hair 
tonics, and his feet were incased in narrow- 
pointed tan shoes. Sometimes indeed his poor, 
punished feet made him limp noticeably. 

I was afraid of the man. We knew that he was 
a gambler and suspected him of being a “rum 
runner.” His manners at the table were most 
peculiar. He always ate hurriedly, almost fear- 
fully, throwing wary glances first to one side and 
then to the other. Once when my husband was 
speaking he rose with a sharp exclamation and 
left the room, and we heard him outside mutter- 
ing to himself. I could not possibly account for 
his nervousness at the table, his angry glances 
and his occasional moods of sullen blackness un- 
less it was that he feared my husband, who, he 
knew, was a government officer. I felt sure that 
the man’s conscience was bothering him. 

One morning while we were eating and chat- 
ting he jumped from his chair with a yell of 
anger. ‘‘Missus,” he said to the landlady, “I eata 
here no more with that Minnie cat round. She 
tredda my corns alla time somethin’ fierce!” 
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A JOB THAT TRIES THE TEMPER 


OW does a deep-sea diver feel when he puts 
on his diving suit? Capt. C. A. W. Monck- 
ton tells us in Some Experiences of a New 

Guinea Resident Magistrate that the feeling is by 
no means pleasant. 

The moment the face glass is screwed tight, he 
says, and the air pump begins to work, the diver 
feels that he has a grievance. As he descends the 
feeling becomes more positive until he is in a 
fury of rage against everyone in general and 
usually against one person in particular. At the 
bottom he spends much of his time wondering 
how soon the dress can be taken off so that 
he can injure the person against whom he has the 
imaginary grievance. However, the moment the 
face glass is removed, and the diver breathes 
the ordinary air, the bad temper leaves him, and 
he wonders what caused his anger. 

The diver’s greatest danger is that of being 
drowned when he is on his way to the surface. 
After a time, it seems, the best of diving dresses 
becomes leaky, and the water that finds its way 
through the seams settles round the feet and the 
legs; divers become accustomed to having their 
dresses filled with water up to the knees and even 
to the thighs. However, when a diver who has 
water in the bottom of his suit is being hauled to 
the surface he may involuntarily or accidentally 
allow his body to become horizontal, and if he 
does so the water at once rushes into his helmet, 
stands him on his head and drowns him. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S DEFENSE 


OMETIMES, says the Boston Herald, chil- 
i. dren evince a disconcerting ability to close 
a conversation and to avert rebuke or 
chastisement. In a school situated in one of the 
suburbs there was a slight disturbance one day 
among the smaller pupils. 
A small boy had slapped a little girl. The 
teacher was quick to rebuke the voungster. 
“Jackson,” she said, “no gentleman would 
strike a lady.” ‘ 
The boy was all ready with his reply. It was: 
“Well, no lady would tickle a gentleman.” 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8,00 SHOES 





SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 





W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


YOU CAN ALWAYS | 
| 
| 


STAMPING THE RETAIL £ 
AT THE FACTORY 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





ASoMNTSMES $500 Be $4.00 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
| make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
] find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 








Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and itching, 25c. 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden. Mass 














THIS *Gee 


AWAY 


Hundreds of LEGION catchers’ mitts will 
be earned this spring by the boys of 
America. Send today forcircular telling how. 
LEGION gloves are guaranteed. Order 
direct and buy yours for less than dealers 
pay. Money back if you are not pleased. 


Postpaid for Only 95c 


A dandy fielders’ glove made from Napa 
love leather. Has welted seams, soft 
feather lined palm, felt padded. Unequalled 
at price. Order No. | at 95c. Catchers 
mitt; calf skin palm, leather back, heavily 
Would cost $2.25 at any store. 


padded. 
Order No. 2 at $1.55. Set of two for $2.25. 


For Players Who Want the Best 


That Can be Made at Any Price 


The horsehide Legion 
love shown here is full 
eather | ined, leather 

laced, felt padded, and 

would sell for $5.25 at 

any store. Order No. 3 
at $3.95. atchers’ 

mitt to complete set is 
brown calf skin similar 

in a rance to one 
oun, One No. 4 at 
$3.95. Set of two for $7.50. 
Send money order for any of styles listed. 
Mention age in ordering. Ask how to 
get an $8.00 LEGION mitt without cost. 
LEGION MANUFACTURING CO. 
518 Fourth St. Des Moines, Iowa 


MITT GIVEN | 





3 Months’ F ree Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 

months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle and electric). guarantee for 25 years, 
pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
| Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
| —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
| sell our tires under a 


110,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
. tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 





















labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 
A: BASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes vour home, 


and conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is 
durable,sanitary,economical; forinterior surfaces, plaster, 
or wallboard—in full five-pound packages; directions on package; mixes with 
cold water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 


ALABASTINE CO., 568 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A CHANCE VISITOR IN CAMP 


HE winter of 1906-07 proved unusually 

severe in the Peace River country and 

throughout the Mackenzie Valley. At the 
new farms south of the Peace River, the 
horses and cattle, which generally pick up a 
living in the bush all winter, had to be fed on 
hay for two months. Dangerous packs of 
wolves from the north caused great losses 
of stock and decimated the elk, the moose 
and the wood buffalo. 

For fear of the wolves, it was thought, 
a small herd of buffaloes came south from 
the valley of the Hay River and, crossing the 
Peace River on the ice, took refuge in the 
broken country beyond the South Pine River. 
There during the following season several 
young kinsmen of mine—the Mastermans, at 
whose new wheat farm I was then visiting— 
discovered the little herd. 

We had no thought of shooting the wood 
buffaloes, of course; but we had learned that 





About that.time, seeing that he was on his 


the government wished to procure a number 
of living animals for its preserve in the na- 
tional park at Banff. In fact an agent had 
offered Quinby Masterman liberal pay to cap- 
ture the little stray bunch of buffaloes; and 
with that object in mind we tried in Novem- 
ber to “salt trail” them to a pound we had 
built at a bend of the South Pine River. 

But to salt trail a wild herd of any kind is 
a work of skill and especially of patience. 
Craftily placed trails of salt leading to the 
pound have to be strewn from the known 
resorts or feeding grounds of the animals. 
Where the patience enters is in watching the 
locality from a distance to see when the ruse 
has worked. 

For that purpose some of us at the Master. 
mans lived constantly at an observation camp 
for twelve days. The camp was on the bank 
of the South Pine River across from the 
pound, which was in a bend of the stream two 
miles below, but which was in plain sight 
through a field glass. Sandstone bluffs from 
two to three hundred feet high front the river 
valley, and the site we chose for the camp 
was a little bushy bench of crags about half- 
way up from the bed of the river. 

Though steep the sandstone crags are not 
wholly precipitous. You can climb up at 
almost any point, for cherry and saskatoon 
bushes grow on all the little outstanding 
ledges. Just below the level bench that we 
had chosen for our camp a lip of sandstone 
jutted out for a considerable distance; yet 
even there it was possible to ascend, for there 
was a narrow rift through the overhang of 
the crumbling rocks. 

From the little level bench we had a fine 
view down the river. There was plenty of 
room for a tent; and as for firewood, that 
could be conveniently tossed down from the 
dry jack-pine growth along the top of the 
bluff, which rose abruptly to a height of sixty 
or seventy feet behind the camp and com- 
pletely sheltered it from the north and north- 
west winds. 

There Welcome, aged sixteen, the youngest 
of the Masterman boys, and I spent five days 
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watching for the buffaloes; and it was while 
we were returning to camp one night that we 
met with an unusual adventure. 

We had sighted two buffaloes near the 
pound that morning, and we hoped that one 
of them had actually followed the trail into 
the trap. After a jaunt of four or five miles 
round and about, however, we failed to see 
the buffaloes; and at night as we were on our 
way back up the river Welcome espied a 
glutton—an old enemy of ours—at a drift 
rick three or four hundred yards across the 
stream. He fired at it with the light 30-30 
carbine that he carried. 

The glutton was probably bobbing in and 
out in pursuit of a mink among the old pieces 
of driftwood and did not seem to notice Wel- 
come’s shots. The boy fired six or seven times; 
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way down, we both started to race upward 


then, finding that he had only a single car- 
tridge left in his belt, he came hastening on 
after me, iterating the belief common in the 
country that the glutton bears a charmed 
life. 

When at last we reached the place where 
we usually climbed up the bluff to our camp 
the lad was leading the way, grasping the 
bushes and the projecting points of rock. But 
on reaching the cleft in the overhanging lip 
of the cliff he suddenly stopped short and 
signed with his hand for me to stop too. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “There’s something up 
there.” 

Listening, we could plainly hear an odd 
little clattering noise; evidently some one or 
something was turning over and rattling the 
empty tin cans lying about the camp. 

“Tt’s another glutton!” muttered the boy 
vindictively. Cocking the carbine, he raised 
himself slowly into the rift in the rocks and 
peeped through the overhanging fringe of 
saskatoon bushes. 

Suddenly I saw his eyes dilate. He ducked 
down; then for several moments he stood 
quite still, as if fascinated. 

“Well, what is it?” I whispered. 

“Sh!” he breathed and, drawing slowly 
down out of the cleft, motioned for me to 
take his place. 

I peeped up cautiously and shall not soon 
forget the sight. The last rays of the sun were 
lighting the tent and the bushes up there, and 
close by the rude table of split pine slabs, 
which we had set up to eat from, stood the 
biggest silvertip bear I have ever seen. He was 
a monster, but lean and gaunt, and had a vil- 
lainous, surly expression. 

Wherever anyone camps for several days 
cans accumulate. That bear was cuffing our 
old cans round with his paw. Clearly he did 
not like the looks or the smell of the tin. Pres- 
ently he turned, struck the table a blow with 
his paw and sent it flying in pieces; then, 
turning again, he batted the tent down, seized 
a sack of flour and shook it, raising a cloud 
of dust, which made him sneeze. 

But I had seen quite enough and drew 


down with even greater caution than I had 
used in getting up. Welcome was looking hard 
at me, and his eyes were round with excite- 
ment; he pointed to the carbine—at which I 
shook my head vigorously. To fire our last 
shot from so small a gun at a bear of such 
size was too rash an action to be thought of. 
He would be down on us in no time! The 
vindictiveness and the ferocity of an angry 
silvertip know no bounds. 

Motioning Welcome to follow me, I began 
to beat a retreat down the bluff as quietly as 
I could. Just then we heard our sheet-iron 
water bucket go end over end and our frying 
pan follow it. 

Welcome could not resist the temptation to 
peep up again. I was now twenty or thirty 
feet below him and stopped, angry at him for 
taking such a risk; but I dared not call out to 
him. He remained there peeping for several 
moments, then drew down, and I thought he 
was about to follow me to a safer distance. 
Instead of that, some imp of mischief 
prompted him to give a loud yell! He said 
afterwards that he wanted to see what the 
bear would think of it! 

My first impulse was to dash down the 
bluff and cross the river; my next was to 
crouch behind a near-by rock—which I did. 

For an instant following the shout all was 
quiet ; then I heard a shuffling noise and saw 
the bear’s ugly countenance appear over the 
lip of the rock above us—not six feet from 
Welcome’s head! 

I did not stir; I do not think I breathed for 
several long seconds. The fearful silence was 
broken by the crack of the carbine, a horrible 
growl and a scrunch of loose rocks! 

Welcome had fired directly upward under 
the chin of the bear, and the huge brute ap- 
peared to keel heels over head down toward 
us. To jump aside was the merest act of in- 
stinct—as that mass of flesh, bone and shaggy 
hair came down upon me. 

The animal struck on his feet close to’ the 
rock I had just left, attempted to stop, but 
keeled over again in another somersault down 
the bluff. And about that time, seeing that he 
was on his way down, we both started to race 
upward. To a bystander it would indeed have 
been a ludicrous spectacle—the bear going 
down the bluff heels over head, and we two 
going up as if he were in pursuit of us! 

We did not stop till we were up among the 
jack pines, sixty feet above our camp. 

“Oh, you boy!” I exclaimed when I could 
catch my breath. “What sort of fool perform- 
ance do you call that!” 

But Welcome was staring down the bluff. 
“The bear’s gone clear into the river!” he 
shouted; and then he began to laugh and 
finally lay down and rolled with mirth. 

I looked and listened a long while, but 
could not hear a sound from below or see a 
movement anywhere. We did not go down 
the bluff that night, however, for we feared 
that the bear might be lying in wait for us; 
and even after descending to the camp I kept 
a sharp eye out until late in the evening. 

On the following morning we found that 
the bear had fallen into some brush close to 
the water and now lay there, quite dead. The 
bullet from the carbine had entered his lower 
jaw, passing upward through his mouth and 
through his brain and emerging from the skull 
between the ears. It was a fatal shot, but 
wholly a chance one. Another time perhaps 
twenty bullets from so small a carbine might 
not prevent a bear like that one from killing 
its hunters. °° 


A FLATTERED MINISTER 


N amusing anecdote in Lord Frederic Ham- 

ilton’s Days Before Yesterday concerns 

a fresh draft of Gordon Highlanders, who 

shortly after arriving at Calcutta were marched 
to service at St. Andrew’s Church. 

The most optimistic mosquito had never 
imagined such a succulent banquet as that 
afforded by four hundred bare-kneed, kilted 
Highlanders, and the mosquitoes made the 
fullest use of their opportunity. Soon the 
church resounded with the vigorous clapping 
of hands on bare knees and legs as the men 
endeavored to kill a few of their little tor- 
mentors. 

Hearing the loud clapping, the minister 
paused and said, “My brethren, it is verra 
gratifying to a meenister of the Word to 
learn that his remarks meet wi’ the approba- 
tion of his hearers; but I’d have you to re- 
member that all applause is strictly oot of 
place in the hoose of God. 
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See ‘Life 


Unarmed man takes gun away 
from hold-up man 


When a hold-up man thrust his gun into 
the face of D. E. Cox, on a lonely Alabama 
road, he got the surprise of his life. The 
next moment found him on the ground. 
and the gun in the hand of Mr. Cox. 


What would you give, in case of danger, to be able 
todo the same? To know that under all circum- 
stances you could 1 yourself and those dear 
to you against i It or injury r 
The boy who gave the Alabama highwayman such 
a rough surprise was not a su —nor was he a 
rowdy or a bully himself. He simply knew the 
secrets of scientific wrestling. He had learned them 
at home (as thousands of other young men and boys 
are learning them apo a course in wrestling 
prepared by t by - of the lers who ever 
ed—F; itch, dha set wea champion, and his 
trainer, a Burns. He writes: 


“* * * * T successfully took the gun away 
from him with the trick shown in your sixth 
book of lessons, although he was 50 pounds 
heavier than myself. Your course was un- 
doubtedly the means of saving my life.” 


Wrestling Secrets 
Revealed 


by Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


You may learn the trick which saved the life of 
D. E. Cox and hundreds of other marvelous blocks, 
breaks, falls, an po you may become an expert 2 








fascinating sport and the finest kind of self defense, Start 
toda ! You Can. 


y to be an expert wrestler 
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Have a complexion 
that everyone 
admires 
‘Dispel the blotches 
Restore skin health 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage oe a to any address in the 
United a, and $3.00 to foreign coun- 

es. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 
cription may begin at any time in the year 
ss Subecrins discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
1 Payment should be sent directly to this 

Remtice and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ttances should be made by Post Office Money 

——_ Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank ‘Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

8 give the name of the Post Office to which 
aleer paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 
scripts offered for publication should, in eve 

—— ve addressed to The Editors. A personal - 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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PERICARDITIS 


ERICARDITIS is an inflammation of the 
P sac that covers the heart and that there- 

fore is named the pericardium. It is a double 
sac, the two opposing inner surfaces of which are 
very smooth. A viscid fluid keeps them continu- 
ously moist so that there is no friction between 
them to impede the movements of the heart. 

The inflammation that sometimes affects the 
internal surfaces of the sac may be of two kinds 
—dry, or fibrinous, and wet, or serous. If the 
dry kind is not cured, in time an adhesive fibrin- 
ous material exudes from the two surfaces of the 
sac and glues them together so as to prevent the 
easy movement of the heart and seriously to crip- 
ple it. In the wet kind a more or less copious 
secretion of a clear watery fluid dilates the sac 
and presses on the heart. The disease is almost 
always secondary to some other malady—espe- 
cially acute rheumatism. Pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, spreading their inflammation from the 
lungs to the heart, may cause it, and so may 
tuberculosis, a blow on the chest or a penetrating 
wound in the same region. 

The first symptoms of pericarditis are so little 
definite that the disease is often overlooked, espe- 
cially when it accompanies or follows rheumatism 
or some disease of the chest. Pain over the heart 
is common, but it may be absent; fever, if pres- 
ent, is usually moderate. If there is much fluid 
in the pericardium, or if the fibrinous matter 
glues together the inner surfaces of the sac, the 
patient is sometimes short of breath and has a 
bounding and rapid pulse. 

A person who suffers with pericarditis should 
be kept in bed so as to spare the heart all unnec- 
essary labor. He should eat moderately of digest- 
ible food,—milk chiefly if he digests it well,—so 
as not to impede the action of the heart with a 
distended stomach. If he feels pain he will be best 
relieved by having an ice bag over his heart; 
sometimes, however, especially if the patient is 
a child, he will receive more benefit from hot 
applications than from cold. A small blister 
sometimes gives relief to the sufferer, but it 
often leaves a sore place that is troublesome. 
When the accumulation of fluid in the sac is 
extreme the surgeon may find it necessary to 
puncture the pericardium with a hollow needle 
and draw the liquid off. 
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BEING SALLIE MAY 
Beet Sallie May was married she was 


sure that she never could have a single 

thought unshared with her adored James. 
Since she lived in a distant state, and James’s 
people lived in Massachusetts, none of his rela- 
tives were able to attend the marriage ceremony. 
The bridal couple spent three weeks in travel and 
then went to James’s home. 

His people won Sallie’s heart at once. His 
mother was charming, his father was kind and 
gentle, and his sisters were dears. But during the 
days that followed Sallie was nervous. Would 
James ever guess the awful thing that she was 
doing—concealing from him the terrible fear that 
she never could be like his people? And there 
was Aunt Joanna still to visit! Sallie fairly 
shook; she had heard so many things about her 
and her peculiarities! 

The morning that they started for Aunt Jo- 
anna’s home Sallie’s face actually was pale, and 
she had to talk to hide her nervousness. But when 
she and Aunt Joanna looked into each other’s 
eyes all her nervousness vanished. Sallie clung to 
her as if she had known her all her life. “Oh, I 
just love you!” she gasped, half laughing and 
half crying. 

James, looking on in amazement, heard Aunt 
Joanna ejaculating, “You poor baby, you!” 

The two just seemed to fit. And before Sallie 
left the house she had successfully coaxed Aunt 
Joanna—Aunt Joanna who never would visit rel- 
atives—to be her first guest. 

_ Aunt Joanna came. Sallie had been eagerly get- 
ting things ready for her. But she knew that the 
meals would not taste so good as those that her 
aunt was accustomed to having. Perhaps that was 
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the reason for the shadow that Aunt Joanna dis- 
covered on her niece’s face on the third day. 
“Sallie May,” she asked abruptly, “are you wor- 
rying over those waffles this morning?” 

Sallie turned. Her eyes were suspiciously 
moist. “I did so want everything to be perfect for 
you,” she cried. . 

Aunt Joanna took her by her shoulders. “You 
look at me, Sallie May,” she commanded. “They 
all—all the family—have given you tons of ad- 
vice, haven’t they?” 

“J—I needed it,” Sallie declared pluckily. “I 
liked it.” 

“All right. Now I’m going to give you my 
piece. It’s the only bit of advice I shall give, so 
be sure that you remember it. Don’t you ever try 
to copy-cat other people. You were made to be 
yourself and nobody else in the world; and that’s 
the way your cranky old aunt likes you.” 

“QO Aunt Joanna, how did you guess? I 
wanted so to—to be like all of you! But I knew 
I never could be, and I was getting so discour- 
aged. O you dear, you!” 
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PERFORATED SAILS 


N February, 1916, while the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company’s big passenger liner 
Orduna was ploughing through a heavy gale 

in the North Atlantic Ocean, she came upon a 
large dismasted Russian bark that was flying 
signals of distress. The master of the bark re- 
ported that already two steamers had passed, 
signaling, “Too rough to render assistance.” 

Captain Taylor of the Orduna brought his 
vessel to windward of the distressed ship and in 
the lee of his own vessel lowered a boat and 
rescued his fellow mariners. Much to his aston- 
ishment he learned that the bark was formerly 
the British Loch Torridon, famous in the old 
days for her perforated sails. : 

Sails with holes in them were popular with the 
skippers in the early nineties. An Italian ship- 
master is said to have originated the idea a few 
years earlier. In the belly of every sail—so he 
reasoned—there is a cushion of dead air that 
acts as a buffer and prevents the sail from re- 
ceiving the whole strength of the wind. He 
advised that a hole be cut in the centre of the 
belly so that the dead air might escape. 

Perforated sails were certainly an advantage 
when the ship was close-hauled, and in heavy 
weather the holes helped to spill the wind out of 
a sail when it had to be furled. When the ship 
was running free, skippers declared that, though 
some wind might escape through the perfora- 
tions, it was mostly dead wind, and that even 
that which escaped was caught up again —the 
wind from the mizzensail by the mainsail, and 
the wind from the mainsail by the foresail,—so 
that in the end there was very little loss. 

One skipper tested his perforated sails when 
he was in company with another ship of almost 
the same speed. First he sailed with the holes, 
then he covered them with bags; and in that 
way he clearly proved that as soon as he put 
the bags over the holes his ship began to drop 
astern, whereas when the holes were uncovered 
she went ahead of her rival. He also tied a raz 
on the end of a stick and, holding it up to the 
holes, observed that even in a very light breeze 
the rag was sucked through. In order to find out 
the effect of the holes on the crossjack, he fas- 
tened a handkerchief to a long rod and moved it 
all over the after part of the sail; in the belly of 
the sail it flopped stupidly until it was abreast 
of the holes, when it blew out straight. 

Since the Loch Torridon was noted for her 
speed in her day, it is hardly likely that she 
would have carried perforated sails unless they 
gave her a certain advantage. 
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WELL, WHAT ELSE CAN A SWITCH 
ENGINE DO? 


SUFFERER who lives close to a railway 
A yard, says the Boston Globe, wrote this 
letter of complaint to the company: 

Gentlemen. Why is it that your switch engine 
has to ding and dong and fizz and spit and clang 
and bang and hiss and bell and wail and pant and 
rant and howl and yowl and grate and grind and 
puff and bump and click and clank and chug 
and moan and hoot and toot and crash and 
grunt and gasp and groan and whistle and wheeze 
and squawk and blow and jar and jerk and rasp 
and jingle and twang and clack and rumble and 
jangle and ring and clatter and yelp and howl 
and hum and snarl and puff and growl and 
thump and boom and clash and jolt and jostle 
and shake and screech and snort and snarl and 
slam and throb and crink and quiver and rumble 
and roar and rattle and yell and smoke and sput- 
ter with all its might—and shriek like bedlam 
all the night? 
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HE VALUED COMPANY 


WO farmers met after church, according to 
the ‘Argonaut, and had this conversation: 
“TJ hear you've sold your pig?” 

“Ves, sold him last Thursday.” 

“What d’ye get?” 

“Thirteen dollars.” 

“What'd it cost ye to raise it?” 

“Paid three dollars for the shote, five for the 
lumber in the pen and house and five more for 
the feed.” 

“Didn’t make much, did ye?” 
“No, but I had the use of the pig all summer.” 





Bobby 
Walthourf: 


Astride his famous 
Dayton which he ped- 
aled to the American 
Amateur Champion-: 
ship in the gruelling 
series of races at the 
Newark, N. J., Velo- 
drome. 





Write 
for this 


Sewing 





| + 
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Please send me 
“How to Choose a Bicycle” 
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Be a Leader 


Dayton Bicycles 


THE DAVIS SEWING 


| and the 1922 Dayton Catalog. “Ay 

| Name..... dekedensecdiuaaceee WN 

| St. and No... eevcccccescocens Foeee x 
! CORMIER aves civecssscctsavsscsess 


gy DAYTON ,OHIO 


The real joy of leadership — 
and how your blood tingles 
with the joy of winning a vic- 
tory. . 

Bobby Walthour, Jr., America’s 
amateur bicycle Champion, knows the 
delights of leadership. 

A good body, a good mind, the will 
to win, and a Dayton Bicycle were the 
factors responsible for Walthour’s 
great success. 

There are just two kinds of boys— 
leaders and followers. Leaders of boys 
grow up to be leaders of men. Be a 
leader! 




















Have Been Leaders Since 
Your Dad Was a Boy 


This leadership will continue. The 
Dayton is built from the ground up 
in our own factory by men who have 
devoted their lives to making high 
grade bicycles. 

Skillful design, careful workmanship 
and tested materials make the Dayton 
an easy-running, fast-flying mount 
which will last for years. 

Ride the bike that the American 
Amateur Champion rides. It costs 
less than an ordinary “assembled” 
bicycle because it gives more in plea- 
surable and exhilarating service. 

An intensely interesting book — 
“How to Choose a Bicycle’’— will be 
mailed free and postage paid if you 
will send your name and address on 
the attached coupon. We will send 
you the new Dayton catalog at the 
same time. Both will be of value and 
interest to the boy who wants to help 
himself toward the goal of real leader- 
ship. 

Get your free copy of “How to 
Choose a Bicycle” now. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


CYCLE DIVISION 


MACHINE CO, 





URPEE'’S 
SEEDS 


GROW 


Burpee’s Annual is the 
Leading American Seed Catalog. 
It describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds. 

If youare interested in garden- 
ing, Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your Annual today. 

Just mail the coupon 
TEAR HERE =—-——— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual 45 
NON see So oh slag oar 
TR Oh ee 
Town.. 
State 





















Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. 









cr P ™R.C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken Jp together as you would 

a broken limb, No salves. No lies. Durable, 

pgt ep 
j en log and measu 

mailed 1 free. Send parae and address today. 

Brooks Appliance Co., 4705S State St., Marshall, Mich. 














ZOD Pres Teal. 
Retivoreg free og suorovel. sxorese Ses Me 





our marvelous prices and terms, 


Mead S210. company ez. 














: 9 
pinene COoLLar: 


For trial a sample of our New Style 
Copley, if you send 2 cents for postage 
and state size wanted. 


ReversibleCollarCo., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





























The Companion 


- and 


C. A. Stephens 
T would be difh- 


cult for our readers 


to think of The 


Youth's Companion 
without including 


C.A. Stephens, and 


quite impossible to 
think of this popu- 
lar writer apart from 


the Y C. 


R. STEPHENS has written 

his way not alone into the 
imagination of our readers but into 
their hearts as well. More than 
this, he has created a royal wel- 
come for the Old Squire, Grand- 
mother Ruth and Addison, who 
have become real home folks to 
the great Companion family. 


We have mapped out the old 
home farm in our minds, and have 
traded, explored and investigated 
with Addison, the Old Squire's 
family, and the neighbors. Surely, 
we are legal heirs to a piece of 
Grandmother Ruth’s furniture or 


the Old Squire’s watch fob. 


Mr. Stephens keeps us young and 
interested, homy and happy. He 
makes normal living beautiful and 
the commonplace exalted. We 
have learned to appreciate every- 


day life. 














It may be news to 
our readers to know 
that Mr. Stephens 
writes only for The 
Companion. His 
Adventure Serials 
or Short Stories can 
be had in no other 
publication. 


THE PUBLISHERS 








The"OLD SQUIRE’ Stories 
By < Stephens 


Vol. I WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG 
Vol. II. A GREAT YEAR OF OUR LIVES 


— —<— 





tA. ToPHENS 


+ ct 


‘THESE two volumes of ‘‘Old Squire” Stories have been printed exclusively 
for Companion “folks” and each book contains more than twenty-five of 
the author's inimitable tales of life on the Old Squire’s farm, and describes in 
detail, and with many fresh incidents, that hearty, merry, wholesome home 
life at the old farm in Maine that for a number of years has been such an 
interesting feature of The Youth’s Companion’s story department. 


It is no slight service to the readers of the present younger generation to show them thus vividly what 
the conditions were in this country in the years just after the Civil War, and how their parents lived 
when life was simpler than it is now. It is also worth while to let them see what real education is, and 
how to get it; and to offer them both services in the form of a fascinatingly entertaining narrative is an 
opportunity that does not occur every day. The great woods come down very close to the old farm, 
and adventure constantly beckons.. Those who follow Addison and Halstead and “Doad” will not 
be disappointed. 
ch Book contains six full-page illustrations, and is neatly bound in cloth. The 

Books are published only by The Youth’s Companion and cannot be obtained in 

any bookstore. While valued at $2.00 per volume, no copies will be sold. They 

are reserved exclusively for Companion subscribers as explained in our Offer. 





Two Volumes 
OFFER No. 2. Send us $2.50 for one 


new yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents 
extra and we will present you with the 
two volumes of “Old Squire” Stories, 
sending the Books to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The Books are given only to our present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


One Volume 
OFFER No. 1. Send us $2.50 for one 


new yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion, and we will 
present you with your choice of any one 
volume of “Old Squire” Stories, sending 
the Book to you postpaid. 

















March 23, 1922 







































